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Locolllotives 


ENERAL MOTORS Diesel Road Locomotives, because of 

their even weight distribution and uniformly applied 
power, reduce wear and tear on track and bridge structures 
to permit their operation, without expensive replacements, in 
territories and at speeds not allowable with heavy steam 
power. GM Diesels also provide greater tonnage-hauling 
capacity, faster schedules, reduction in train miles as much 
as 50 per cent, and release for other imporiant services 
as many as five heavy steam locomotives for each 
Diesel operated. Transportation is vital to Victory and 
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Claims won't help win the war 
PERFORMANCE WILL 


Duryea Cushioning rests its case on its 
wartime record— thousands of vital mili- 
tary freight shipments delivered with 
complete protection from damaging 
jolts; with greatly reduced packing time 


and cost. 


Only the Duryea floating-cushioning 
method gives all nine basic safeguards. 
The savings over old-style draft gear 


are continuous and significant. 


Plan for a DURYEA Future 


Already railroads and shippers are 
looking ahead to post-war days, when 
outworn, obsolete equipment must be 
replaced. Duryea Cushion Underframe 
merits consideration in vour future 
freight program. Get the facts. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


O. C. DURYEA CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

725 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DURYEA Cushion UNDERFRAME 


For Freight Cars 
THE MODERN SAFEGUARD FOR SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 
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Railroad Research—Its Problems, Profits and 


Potentialities 


Extracts from an address by A. E. Perlman, Chief Engineer of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, before the New England 
Railroad Club, discussing the economic and technological aspects 
of railroad research. 
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-C.T.C. solves track capacity 
problem on the Seaboard! 





SIGNIFICANT example of the ability of ‘Union’ Cen- 

tralized Traffic Control to greatly increase track capacity 
was fully described in the June 20, 1942 issue of Railway Age. 
Train operation by. signal indication; judicious application of 
power and spring switch mechanisms; a control system which 
provides for minute-by-minute receipt of train progress in- 
formation and the immediate dispatch of signal and switch 
controls, produce in combination a facility which has made 
possible the movement of increased wartime traffic without 
delays or congestion. An installation of this kind can be planned 
and constructed in a relatively short period of time and with 
effective and justifiable use of scarce materials. © Centralized 
Traffic Control systems have demonstrated their great value 
under the present emergency. Many railroad signal and 
operating officers have found C.T.C. to be the only practicable 
answer to the varied problems created by the exigencies of 
war. We shall be glad to assist in making factual analyses of 
the benefits to be derived through its use in specific territories. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 











The Week at a Glance 


| “PLANNED IT THAT WAY”?: In 
| 10 years with Mr. Roosevelt at the head 
| of the nation the railroads earned 2.56 per 
cent on their investment, as compared to 
3.85 per cent in the decade before he took 
over. Despite this record, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
~ subordinates, Messrs. Byrnes and Hender- 
' son, are now demanding a decrease in rail- 
road rates. Their excuse is that present 
rates are “inflationary.” The degree of 
credibility of which that contention is 
worthy is indicated by the fact that the 
average ton of freight paid 9.6 mills for a 
mile’s ride in the Roosevelt decade, as 
against 10.8 mills before his advent. A 
passenger paid 2.79 cents for riding a mile 
in the 10 years before Mr. Roosevelt’s ar- 
rival, and 1.86 cents in the decade since 
the nation has had the benefit of his direc- 
tion. The leading editorial herein gives 
| further comparisons of the pre-and-post- 
| Roosevelt condition of the railroads. 


a 
ONE WHO KNOWS RESEARCH: 
| Thoughtful counsel on railroad research— 
_ by a railroader of extended practical ex- 
" perience and painstaking study in such ac- 
ivity—is the subject matter of an article 
* immediately following the editorial comment 
| pages herein. The author is A. E. Perlman, 
chief engineer of the D. & R. G. W.—a road 
n the vanguard of research activity, eco- 
| nomic as well as technological. Mr. Perl- 


@ man, as was reported in last week’s Rail- 
' way Age, page 23, is a leading member, 


- also, of the A. A. R. committee which, un- 
der the general chairmanship of Judge R. 
V. Fletcher, is exploring the whole field 
wherein scientific inquiry may be profitably 
applied in preparing for the future. 


J 
ECONOMICS IS CONTROLLING: 
Research which doesn’t ring the cash reg- 
ister is so much waste—so Mr. Perlman 
begins his paper with a brief report on the 
extensive economic studies his company is 
pursuing. He then suggests an approach 
to technological inquiry which he divides 
into five categories, viz., (1) “basic,” (2) 
applied or physical, (3) specification or 
standardization, (4) appliance testing, (5) 
techno-economic. He suggests several spe- 
cific projects under each class of research 
—as, for example, powder metallurgy un- 
der (1), drafting of locomotives to mini- 
mize cinder cutting for (2) and so on. He 
reveals in some detail the technological in- 
quiry being carried on by the D. & R. G. 
W. and favors similar and more compre- 
hensive undertakings by the carriers jointly, 
acting through the A. A. R. 
& 

OIL CRISIS: Intensive measures to in- 
crease railroad movement of petroleum to 
the Eastern seaboard have not yet borne 
fruit in the statistics—but a survey of the 
situation in the news pages herein indi- 
cates that they should soon do so. So far 
the weather has been just enough worse to 
ounteract most of the more attentive han- 
dling the tank cars are getting. But these 
Steps ought to push ahead of the winter 
soon. For instance, box cars are being 


pressed into the service, and 85 per cent 
of the traffic is now moving in symbol 
trains, compared to only 65 per cent a few 
weeks ago. 

. 
EX PARTE 148 REOPENED: 
Whether or not the I. C. C. will accept 
Judge Byrnes’ and Leon Henderson’s claim 
that present railroad rates are “inflation- 
ary,” it is at least going to give these offi- 
cials a costly and time-consuming oppor- 
tunity to prove their case. A hearing has 
been ordered, beginning February 2—and a 
host of highly-skilled manpower will have 
to divert its attention from war-connected 
work to the “make-work” task of impart- 
ing to Judge Byrnes and his academic as- 
sistants some elementary economic informa- 
tion about the railroads. Running a rail- 
road, one might think, would be work 
enough these days—without complicating it 
further by requiring the carriers every few 
months to fight for their economic existence 
before rate and wage tribunals. But the 
OPA and the labor leaders have no other 
duties except prosecuting people. Anyhow, 
the. Attorney General has postponed his 
attack on the recognized machinery of rate- 
making, which eases up prospective un- 
productive litigation to some extent. 

a 
EASTMAN VS. CROSS-HAULS: 
Shippers seem inclined to believe that the 
transportation situation has eased up and 
their curtailment of cross-hauling has been 
“disappointing.” So ODT Director East- 
man observed in a speech at Chicago this 
week, reported herein. The fact is, Mr. 
Eastman said, that the manpower shortage 
is going to hit transportation hard—and 
all projects for relief, such as ending un- 
necessary cross-hauls, are imperatively 
necessary. He went on to say that rumored 
restrictions on long truck hauls have 
aroused unwarranted alarm. ODT won't 
prohibit these, where essential to the war 
program. However, there are cases where 
efficiency would be aided by shifting long- 
haul traffic to railroads from trucks. 

% 
BARRIGER & TURNEY QUIT: Two 
well-known assistants to Mr. Eastman in 
ODT have left the organization—John 
Turney to resume his law practice and John 
Barriger to become vice-president of Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. Mr. Barriger is 
succeeded as federal manager of the T. P. 
& W. by Holly Stover, who has been as- 
sistant to Director Boatner of ODT’s Divi- 
sion of Railway Transport. 

® 
RR MEDIATORS FEEL FINE: The 
Railway Labor Act is a rare treasure in- 
deed, in the opinion of the National Medi- 
ation Board. This estimable statute is 
“serving effectively tne nation at war” just 
as it has served “for more than 16 years 
as an effective instrument for the orderly 
settlement of railway labor disputes”’—so 
the mediators proclaim in their annual re- 
port reviewed in the news pages herein. 
Moreover, “it is the most advanced piece 
of legislation in the nation today for the 
peaceful settlement of industrial disputes.” 
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THEY HEEDED ODT: Passenger 
travel over the holiday was ahead of a year 
ago, but it was less than over the Labor 
Day week-end. The volume attained came 
from heavy furlough traffic; civilian move- 
ment was below normal and less than was 
expected. In other words, the patriotic 
American people heeded the widely-publi- 
cized plea of ODT Director Eastman that 
they limit their holiday visiting and give 
the service boys a chance. It must be very 
disappointing to some of the apprentice 
fuchrers in other Washington agencies to 
see the people voluntarily co-operate with 
the transportation set-up, which itself is 
giving an object lesson of how much more 
effective co-operation is than coercion. 
) 
6,318 ADJUSTMENT CASES: The 
Mediation Board reveals that the Adjust- 
ment Board got 6,318 cases during the fis- 
cal year and that 6,033 of them were in the 
First Division (train and engine service). 
A curious observer might wonder at this 
division’s doubtful distinction and would be 
led to suspect either (1) that train and en- 
gine service employees are much more shab- 
bily treated than other employees; or (2) 
that they are, by nature, more litigious, than 
other employees; or (3) that the rules gov- 
erning their work are unduly complex and 
promotive of misunderstanding; or, finally, 
(4) that there is something about the way 
First Division cases are handled which 
promotes litigation rather than minimizes 
it. Anybody on a railroad knows that con- 
jectures (1) and (2) cannot be true. 
9 


AIR TRANSPORT’S FUTURE: Joe 
Martin, Republican boss of the House, in 
stating G. O. P. objectives, this week re- 
marked that: “Aviation will be an import- 
ant factor in winning the war. It will be 
an important factor in maintaining the fu- 
ture peace of the world. It looms large in 
our future national prosperity.” He could 
have made the same observations about the 
railroads, but it so happens that he didn’t. 
He then went on to say that the G. O. P. 
will insist on establishing a House commit- 
tee on aviation to deal with its problems 
and development. This is cited as another 
of many straws in the wind, indicating that 
those who estimate the competitive strength 
of air transport only by examining its eco- 
nomics are likely to be mistaken. 
2 

UNCLE SAM’S BIG DISCOUNT: 
The railroads are giving the government a 
land-grant deduction of 20 million dollars 
a month in its transportation bills, accord- 
ing to a survey, reviewed herein, by the 
Board of Investigation and Research. It 
is noteworthy that most of the saving to 
Uncle Sam comes, not from compulsory 
discounts by the land-grant roads, but from 
competing lines which meet the reduced 
rates without having received the largess 
which is used to justify them. The Board 
also reveals some significant figures on the 
cost to the taxpayers of inland waterways— 
which suggest how little dependence can 
be put in economic studies alone, in fore- 
casting probable future competition. 








SYNTHETIC 
COVERINGS 


Okoprene, made from well-known neoprene, is now 
used as a protective, flame-resistant covering for insulated 
wires and cables in the railway signal field. 

The neoprene jacket on Okonite-Okoprene insulated 
wire and cable provides heat and oil resistance, long life 
and assures non-inflammability. The importance of this 
latter feature was demonstrated in several recent dis- 
astrous fires. 

As a result of the introduction of Okonite-Okoprene to 
the railroad field, the life of vital rubber is prolonged 
because this new cable eliminates the deterioration of 
rubber caused by oxidation when exposed to air. Okonite- 


Relative deterioration 
after six years of exposure 


@Okoprene_ sheath still 
smooth and unchanged by 
elements. 


®@ Saturated braid with com- 
pound eroded and braid 
destroyed, 


Okoprene is made with a layer or jacket of neoprene com- 
pound over the Okonite rubber insulation instead of the 
former saturated braid or impregnated tape covering. 
The Okoprene covering permanently seals oxygen and 
light away from the rubber insulation and also provides 
many other advantages, such as: 

The Okonite method of strip insulation which assures 
uniform thickness of both the Okonite insulation and the 
Okoprene jacket. 

Lasting protection. There are no braids to rot or fray, 
or saturants to melt, drip, or flake off. Instead, the Oko- 
prene sheath provides a bonded, light-proof protective 
covering within which the Okonite insulation is perma- 
nently sealed. 


Resistance to destructive forces. The Okoprene sheath 
resists moisture, oils, chemicals, heat, sunlight, flame, 
oxidation in air and, in addition, is tough, smooth, stable 
and flexible, like the Okonite insulation it protects. 

Ease of installation. The smooth, snag-proof Okoprene 


@ Okoprene wiring at an 
outlying instrument case in 
an interlocking. 


@ Manhole location where 
multi-conductor Okoprene 
‘sheathed signal cables leave 
a tower and enter under- 
ground ducts. 


covering makes it easy to pull into conduit. High abrasion 
resistance and high tensile strength prevent injury. Flexi- 
bility at very low temperature is an added feature. 

The non-conducting nature of Okoprene eliminates 
electrolysis. 

Okonite-Okoprene wires are more durable and longer 
lasting than the best braided cables and they cost no more. 

Okonite-Okoprene wires and cables have passed the 
experimental stage. Following extended laboratory tests, 
such wires and cables have been under observation in 
severest operating conditions for nearly ten years. 

Okonite-Okoprene is applicable wherever braided wire 
is used and also in the tough spots where conventional 
metallic and non-metallic coverings have failed to give 
required service. 

Ask for Bulletin OK-2012 for detailed description. 


@ This familiar sight, the cracking or “checking” of exposed 
rubber insulation on terminal wires, is missing where Okoprene 
is used. 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Passaic, New Jersey 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Railways Under Roosevelt and Before 


In view of the fact that Economic Dictator Byrnes and Price 
Dictator Henderson have joined in a demand upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a large reduction of railway rates, the 
record of net earnings that the railways have made under the Roose- 
velt administration is highly pertinent and important. 


The Roosevelt administration has now been in power almost ten 
years. It began adopting its “recovery” policies almost ten years 
ago. Messrs. Byrnes and Henderson represent it in very important 
capacities. They claim that present rates have an inflationary tend- 
ency. They claim, also, that railway net operating income is too large. 


Net operating income is the amount of net earnings from opera- 
tion the railways have left after paying their taxes. It is their return 
upon investment. Statistics given in the accompanying table show 
how much taxes they paid and how much net operating income (after 
taxes) they earned in the ten years preceding the Roosevelt admin- 

















Net Net 
Railway Railway 
Operating Rate Operating Rate 
Taxes Income of Taxes Income of 
Year (millions) (millions) Return Year (millions) (millions) Return 
Lo 5 eae $332 $ 962 4.33% ph ss $250 $ 474 1.82% 
io! ae 340 974 4.23 50 2 | 240 463 1.78 
| 359 1,121 4.74 So 237 500 1.93 
) 2. 389 1,213 4.96 i. <r 320 667 2.57 
1 7.7 ae 376 1,068 4.28 CS + pees 326 590 2.27 
7 oe 389 1,173 4.61 : >, ee 341 373 1.43 
1) 397 1,252 4.81 BOGE: ga's0 356 589 2.25 
pS 349 869 3.28 i ae 396 682 2.59 
i ee 304 526 1,99 ror 547 998 3.75 
41932 on e<s 275 326 1.24 1942". <... 1,059 1,390 5.23 
2.56 








Average .. 351 948 3.85 Average .. 417 673 
* Year ended November 30, 1942. : 





istration and in the last ten years under the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Annual taxes in the ten years preceding the Roosevelt admin- 
istration averaged $351 million; in ten years under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, $417 million. Net operating income in the ten years 
preceding the Roosevelt administration (including three years of the 
depression) averaged $948 million, an average annual return of 3.85 per 
cent. Net operating income in ten years under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration (including the unprecedentedly large traffic years 1941 
and 1942) averaged only $673 million, or but 2.56 per cent. In amount, 
net operating income has been only 70 per cent as large, in percentage 
of return on investment only two-thirds as large, during the Roose- 
velt decade as during the preceding decade. 


Net operating income in 1942 stands out very prominently, but 
not as prominently as taxes. Compared with 1929, the most prosper- 
ous previous railway year, net operating income increased but $138 
million, or 11 per cent; while taxes increased $956 million, or almost 
200 per cent. And was net operating income in 1942 derived from 
“inflationary” rates? Average revenue per ton-mile in the decade end- 
ing with 1932 was 10.8 mills; in the decade ending with 1942 was 9.6 
mills; and in 1942 was 9.28 mills. Average revenue per passenger- 
mile in the decade ending with 1932 was 2.79 cents; in the decade 
ending with 1942 was 1.86 cents; and in 1942 was 1.91 cents. 


The small net operating income of the last decade shows why, in 
order to maintain their wartime service, the railways imperatively 
need the relatively large net operating income currently being earned. 
Present relatively low revenue per ton-mile and per passenger-mile 
demolish the claim that existing rates are inflationary. 
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Sabotage in California 


“Make-work” rules that prohibit the effective use of 
manpower are by no means confined to California, but 
the situation there is so critical and the effect on vitally 
needed war transportation so serious that attention nat- 
urally centers upon it as the sore spot in the country. 
Delays to wartime freight and occasional transportation 
breakdowns are being caused by three things—the Cali- 
fornia state “full’’-crew law; conditions imposed upon 
the managements of individual railways by the unions; 
and the interpretations of rules by the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board. 

In California as elsewhere the large majority of rail- 
way employees are working as they have never worked 
before. Overtime is piling up at a staggering rate, and, 
while the employees are getting paid for it and paid 
well, nevertheless, they are loyally pitching in to get the 
job done. On the other hand, they are seriously jeo- 
pardizing the war effort by stubbornly refusing to yield 
an inch on their “rights,” even though they know as 
well as railway officers that, by crippling transportation, 
they jeopardize the war effort. 

At a recent war effort meeting of the California 
Chamber of Commerce, these practices were unani- 
mously condemned by a neutral body on the basis of 
facts which it dug up—facts that are an appalling con- 
demnation of union tactics under present emergency 
conditions. 

On one railway, the unions were able in 1903—40 
years ago—to force adoption of a rule as a “safety 
measure” that no train of more than 50 cars can be 
handled down a certain 2.2 per cent grade. Under 
present operating conditions, any claim that such a pre- 
caution is necessary for safety is nonsensical; but the 
rule is still in force and its pernicious effects are being 
felt daily. During one recent 30-day check made by 
an independent agency, it was found that 40 trains were 
delayed while 421 cars were cut off to meet the 50-car 
rule. All these trains carried important wartime freight, 
and they were not only delayed in doing this unneces- 
sary switching, but the 421 cars were delayed even more 
while waiting until they could be built up into additional 
trains and until crews were available to operate these 
trains. 

California’s full-crew laws require three brakemen 
for 50 cars, four for 75 cars and an additional brakeman 
for each 25 cars beyond 75 for tracks with grades of 
less than one per cent. On steeper grades the require- 
ments are progressively more severe, until, on a 2 per 
cent grade, the trains must literally be cluttered with 
brakemen to a point where the caboose must become 
uncomfortably crowded. As a result, in times of heavy 
traffic such as now prevails, there are not enough brake- 
men to go around, and trains are badly delayed wait- 
ing for brakemen, A 30-day check at one intermediate 
main line point revealed that at this point alone 33 
trains of important freight were delayed a total of 31 
hr. 45 min. for no other purpose than to wait until extra 
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brakemen were available--men who were not needed! 
The cumulative effect of such delays at numerous ter- 
minals in California is staggering. 


“Muddling Through” 
vs. Advance Planning 


“Muddling through” is a term that was coined to 
describe a certain technique of international diplomacy. 
It refers to a policy of action in which dependence is 
placed on coping with individual emergencies as they 
arise, in preference to having available a planned course 
of action based on the conditions that are expected to 
exist. All this may seem to have little bearing on the 
problem of maintaining railroad fixed properties dur- 
ing wartime, but there is a connection to this extent— 
maintenance departments can either adopt a policy of 
“muddling through,’ with its obvious disadvantages, 
or they can follow the wiser course of planning in 
advance a campaign of action calculated to produce 
the best possible results under the conditions of scarcity 
in the things that they use—materials, manpower and 
equipment—that prevail today. 

Maintenance departments have just passed through 
a year of growing shortages in all these things. They 
are about to enter a new working season in which 
shortages will be even more acute, with every indica- 
tion that the manpower problem will be especially 
critical. In fact, the implications are so serious that 
some roads are considering the introduction of certain 
temporary changes in their basic policies, methods and 
practices, with a view to stretching available supplies 
of materials, manpower and equipment sufficiently to 
cover the essential needs of their properties. Bridge 
departments have been particularly active in this direc- 
tion. Perhaps the track phase of the problem is some- 
what more complicated, but no less urgent. Prerequi- 
sites to achieving a successful solution of this part of 
the problem are a willingness to face the facts and a 
determination to make sweeping changes if they are 
found necessary. 

For instance, a scrutiny of present practices may 
show that some types of work can be curtailed tem- 
porarily, or even eliminated, in order to permit avail- 
able forces to be concentrated on those tasks that are 
more closely identified with the safety of the track. 
Again, it is possible that some roads may find it de- 
sirable to introduce certain changes in the organization 
of their track forces to permit them to function to the 
best advantage under the difficult conditions that will 
prevail during the coming working season. 

In any event, the situation calls for a careful study 
on each railroad of its individual problems and require- 
ments, which should be undertaken promptly to the 
end that any measures decided on can be placed in 
effect at the outset of the working season. Too much 
is at stake to trust in a policy ‘of “muddling through,” 
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that is, to hope that present practices and methods will 
be adequate to cope with the situation. It is true that 
the most skillful planning cannot anticipate all difficul- 
ties, but at least it can set up a course of procedure for 
use as a guide in coping with them. 


Aeecidents Can Be Prevented 


Because 10 per cent of all railway accidents are due 
to unsafe physical conditions and 88 per cent are the 
result of unsafe acts of persons, it is apparent that many 
accidents can be prevented. Even though the number 
that can be prevented may be less than 50 per cent, 
which some contend is possible, any prevention dur- 
ing the coming months is a contribution to our war 
efforts. 

Since 1923 the railroads have demonstrated a re- 
markable ability to prevent accidents. Their per- 
formance is demonstrated by the fact that in 1940 the 
number of employees killed per million man-hours 
was 0.21, or only slightly more than half the ratio of 
0.399 in 1923, while the number of employees injured 
per million man-hours was only 7.05, as contrasted 
with 31.29 in 1923. 

In view of this record, conditions which increase the 
chances for accidents should not be considered an insur- 
mountable problem. 

The prevention of accidents involves activities in two 
directions, the elimination of unsafe physical conditions 
and the curtailment of unsafe acts of persons. The ac- 
cident statistics compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show clearly the importance of each. Of 
the 9,401 train accidents that occurred in 1941, 3,631, 
or 38.6 per cent, were attributed to unsafe physical 
_ conditions—that is, defects in or failure of equipment 
and defects in or improper maintenance of way and 
structures; and 4,161, or 44.3 per cent, were due to 
unsafe acts of persons. In the remainder of the ac- 
cidents, train-service and non-train, the two causes are 
present but those due to unsafe acts of persons are 
more prominent and those due to unsafe physical con- 
ditions are less so. 

The elimination of unsafe physical conditions re- 
quires the supplying of proper materials, equipment 
and facilities and keeping them in a safe condition. 
This implies proper design and the discarding of 
obsolete and worn-out machines, tools, parts and 
methods. 

A reduction in accidents due to unsafe acts of per- 
sons can only be brought about by a well-organized 
program because the human element, involving fixed 
habits and mental attitude, is concerned. Unsafe acts 
of persons range from “not looking where one is going” 
to “suicide,” with “falling asleep on the job” and 
“failure to. follow instructions” occurring frequently. 
One method of guarding against accidents is the hiring 
of only mentally and physically healthy and alert work- 


ers and weeding out those who fail to qualify, although, . 
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with a scarcity of labor, this method cannot be em- 
ployed to any extent during a war. The most effective 
method under any circumstances is the training of em- 
ployees so thoroughly that their everyday actions be- 
come so automatic that they replace bad habits. At 
the same time supervision, as an adjunct to training 
to insure a continuation of proper performance, is 
essential. 


Basis of Employees’ 
Suggestion Systems 


During the first eighteen months of operation of its 
suggestion system, employees of the Pullman Company 
made 42,000 suggestions for improvements to equip- 
ment, operation and practices. About 11 per tent of 
these were ‘accepted and 2,600 individuals received 
awards amounting to $53,000. The Illinois Central has 
had its system in operation for a longer time. In the 
first three years it received 59,120 suggestions. Slightly 
more than 11 per cent, or 6,542 of these were adopted 
and cash awards were made totaling $67,299. While 
these movements antedated the labor-management plan 
recommended to industry early this year by Donald 
Nelson of the War Production Board, they have much 
in common with it; indeed, the Illinois Central em- 
ployees’ suggestion system now forms the nucleus of the 
activities of a labor-managenient committee, which was 
recently set up on that road as a result of Donald Nel- 
son’s suggestion. It is known as the Employees’ War 
Production Drive General Suggestions Committee. 

Movements of this sort, if they are to be successful, 
must be organized with great care and must be based 
on certain clean-cut and definite understandings. This 
is true, whether it relates to the now almost classic ex- 
amples of labor union-management co-operation, which 
have operated so many years on the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Canadian National, or to the remarkable and 
spectacular success of the labor-management committee 
in the Symington-Gould plant (Railway Age, July 11, 
1942, page 49). C. J. Symington insists that the first 
requirement is that it be dominated by a spirit of sin- 
cerity and mutual confidence. The late Daniel Willard 
summed it up by saying that the participants must be 
“fair” to each other. E. S. Taylor, director of the sug- 
gestion system of the Pullman Company and president 
of the recently formed National Association of Sugges- 
tion Systems, expresses it in this way: “Wholéhearted 
backing of top management, complete co-operation of 
supervisors and employees, and the full time supervision 
of an executive who is thoroughly grounded in the com- 
pany’s operations, are ‘musts’ for any successful sys- 
tem.” With these “musts” in mind, the problem then 
becomes one of utilizing those detail practices that have 
been found to be most fruitful by companies that 
have had an extended experience in developing such 
systems. 
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Testing on the 200,000-Lb. Testing Unit in the D. ey R.G. W. Laboratory at Denver, Colo. 


Railroad Research —Its Problems, 


Profits and Potentialities® 


Economic and technological aspects discussed and 


defined—Projects 


suggested for 


investigation and 


study—Methods and experiences of D. & R.G.W. cited 


By A. E. Perlman 
Chief Engineer, Denver & Rio Grande Western 


or examination in seeking facts or principles.” 

All railroads are engaged in research to some 
degree, but rapidly changing conditions caused by the 
war have made us more conscious of the need for a 
group within our own organization, with the time and 
tools at hand to turn its vision outward as well as in- 
ward. The line officer has no time to think about the 
future; he is occupied with ever-increasing detail and 
problems caused by the huge increase in traffic that has 
occurred and a diminishing supply of men and materials 
to do his job. 

Since any comprehensive program of technological 
research must be guided by economic considerations, I 
should like to outline briefly some of the economic in- 
quiries which have been instituted on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. Through the Research and Statistical 
bureau, the industrial engineer, the director of agricul- 
ture, and other staff officers, careful studies have been 


WY or eran defines research as “diligent inquiry 


* Address presented before the New England Railroad Club at Boston, 
Mass., on November 10, 1942. 
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made of marginal branch-line operations with a view to 
determining the possibilities of increasing their revenues, 
of reducing unprofitable services, or of abandoning them 
altogether. There has also been undertaken a compre- 
hensive study of truck and bus transportation, this study 
being desirable in view of the fact that the railroad now 
owns a network of truck and bus lines operating in 
Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 

The Research and Statistical bureau—made up of R. 
B. Eagleston, formerly of Northwestern university, Dr. 
M. B. Davies, of the University of Wisconsin, and two 
staff assistants—is constantly studying problems of sales 
and. service such as the causes of revenue losses; the 
nature and significance of shifts in industrial activity ; 
the proportion of potential traffic demand supplied by 
the company ; freight rate analyses; the effectiveness of 
the railroad’s sales effort; and the long-term outlook 
for the railroad, its competitors, and the industries which 
it serves. In the present emergency, the emphasis of 
this group, along with other departments of the railroad, 


- has naturally been shifted to the problem of finding ways 
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and means of increasing the company’s traffic-carrying 
capacity. This involves the forecasting of traffic and 
equipment needs as accurately as rapidly-changing con- 
ditions will permit, and an evaluation of the extent to 
which changes in schedules, train speeds and train loads 
may affect the company’s transportation output as meas- 
ured by ton-miles and passenger miles. 


Five Divisions of Technological Research 


Turning to technological research, we might sub-divide 
this phase of the activity into five classifications as fol- 
lows: (1) Fundamental or basic research; (2) applied 
or physical research; (3) specification or standardization 
research; (4) appliance-testing research; and (5) tech- 
no-economic research. Fundamental or basic research 
may be explained as the study of the unknown, such as 
the application of research in the development of designs 
and processes, some of which may never before have 
been used in railroad service ; and the obtaining of specific 
facts or knowledge—metallurgical, chemical and physical 
—regarding materials or appliances so that they may 
meet the service conditions required by the railroad in- 
dustry. 

Suggested fields of investigation under this heading 
are discussed below. 

(1) Powder metallurgy. For decades the railroads 
have said of their bearing metals, “if it can’t be cast, 
forget it.” Yet there are conceivably many combinations 
of metals which would make highly satisfactory bearings 
if they could be manufactured. Recent years have 
shown us that otherwise impossible combinations can be 
sintered together from powders to make objects having 
closely controlled strength, porosity, composition and 
shape. Application of this method to railroad usage 
offers great possibilities. 

(2) Firebox and boiler steels. At one time, when a 
- boiler or firebox developed cracks, the water was im- 
mediately blamed, whereas in most cases the steel itself 





A_Section of the Water Testing Laboratory of the D. & R. 
G. W. at Denver, Colo. 
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was at fault. In such cases, the best water treatment 
obtainable would be of little avail. We realize this fact 
now, and believe we are on the way to the development 
of a more serviceable steel. Nevertheless, there is still a 
great amount of work which can be done in developing 
a steel which will not corrugate, fire crack, or strain age. 
When this is done, firebox replacements will be greatly 
reduced. 

(3) Decarburization. We all know that strong steels 
are used in places where mild steel is not strong enough. 
Yet these higher carbon steels often have a “skin” of 
mild steel on them, the reason being that the carbon is 
burned out at the surfaces during the manufacturing 
process. Since in most applications this surface skin is 
subjected to the highest stresses, incipient cracks are 
formed which progress into fatigue failures. The extra 
strength we pay for in the steel is lost to us because of 
the weakness of the skin. If a method can be devel- 
oped for protecting these steels from oxygen during 
manufacture, a great many failures could be eliminated 
and we would actually be getting the full value of the 
extra money put into higher carbon and alloy steels. 
The problem is not easy of solution, but once solved 
would produce large savings. 


Corrosion, Foaming, Lubricants 


(4) Corrosion. The corrosion of materials costs the 
railroads large sums of money each year, and the study 
of methods to reduce this loss by surface protection, or 
the use of new or different materials, will pay large 
dividends, 

(5) Foaming. A thorough study of foaming and the 
factors that influence this phenomenon will, when the 
problem has been solved, enable us to run engines longer 
between washings and reduce the amount of blowing 
required. 

(6) New Lubricants. The development of new lubri- 
cants is essential, as we are now using superheat tem- 
peratures that crack present-day oils. Also, we are ex- 
periencing difficulties in lubricating Diesel engines. 
Further, we are using car oils that have as high as four 
per cent lead from the bearings in solution at the end 
of six months’ service. The development of new oils to 
withstand these conditions will reduce repair costs and 
permit us to obtain the benefits of operation at higher 
temperatures. 

(7) Notch sensitivity of alloy steels in locomotive 
boilers and parts. The increasing demands and greater 
loads imposed on the modern locomotive have required 
the substitution of alloy steels in place of the plain car- 
bon steels formerly used. It is often possible by a small 
addition in cost to produce parts which, in a testing ma- 
chine, are two to three times as strong as a plain carbon 
steel. Yet when these parts are put into a locomotive, 
the presence of small machining errors, such as scratches, 
grooves, nicks and the like, may destroy the value of the 
alloy. These nicks set up stress localizations which lead 
to early failure, and the stronger the steel, the more 
severe is the local overstressing. If it were possible to 
change these steels, perhaps by the addition of other 
alloys or by other heat treatments in such a way that 
this localization of stress would be prevented, their 
service life could be increased many fold. As.an ex- 
ample of the lengths to which this damage can go, we 
have known of instances where a 12-in. main axle of 
alloy steel failed from a 4%4-in. ridge in a fillet. Progres- 
sive fractures originated at this ridge and progressed 
across the axle. : 

These are but a few of the many examples of studies 
in basic research that could be pursued with the prospect 
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of bringing great benefits to the entire railroad industry 
when satisfactory solutions have been found. 


Examples of Applied Research 


Applied or physical research (the second of the five 
divisions of technological research) can be considered 
as the application of basic research to materials, processes 
or appliances now in use. As an example, the proper 
drafting of locomotives and a reduction in cinder cutting 
is one problem now being studied. A typical analysis 
of front-end cinders shows 60 per cent combustible ma- 
terial. This is sheer waste of coal, and, in addition, re- 
sults in an excessive amount of cutting in the tubes. 

Welding practices are also being studied. Modern 
welding practice on the railroads consists, for the most 
part, of tying two pieces of metal together in such a 
way that the resulting joint is as strong as the original 
material. Unfortunately, very little attention has been 
given to the effect of the weld, and the stresses set up 
by welding, on the structure as a whole. For example, 
syphon welds may be perfectly sound but may set up 
such stresses in the body of the syphon that it cracks 
elsewhere. Proper stress relief would eliminate this 
danger. Considerable study is needed to determine the 
extent to which this practice is necessary. 

Photo-elastic studies of track, locomotive and car 
materials, which comprise a promising field of applied 
research, will be mentioned later. A host of other sub- 
jects in applied research are crying for solution, includ- 
ing weight distribution and the possibilities of new ma- 
terials to be used for crossties. 


Other Sub-Divisions Defined 


Specification and standardization research is_ that 
branch of technological research that consists of develop- 
ing specifications based upon research investigations and 
of promulgating recommended standards. Appliance- 
testing research is directed specifically toward determin- 
ing the performance and economy of appliances, while 
techno-economic research is concerned with such studies 
as those involved in determining the economies to be 
derived from line and grade revisions, or of the use of 
light-weight construction; the relative merits of Diesel, 
steam and electric operation; and the effect of new tech- 
nologies upon operating practices. 

Many of these techno-economic studies have been 
made by the Rio Grande in co-operation with various 
manufacturers and committees of the mechanical and 
engineering divisions of the Association of American 
Railroads. Co-operating with motive power manufac- 
turers, a study has been made of the economies of Diesel, 
steam and electric operation, which has resulted in the 
successful use of Diesel freight locomotives on the prop- 
erty, and which has shown that on a certain territory 
electrification would show large economies over Diesel 
and steam operation. 


Large Savings with Crawler Equipment 


Studies of contractors’ practices caused us to depart 
from the conventional type of equipment we had used 
for maintaining the railroad up to six years ago. At 
that time, steam ditchers and shovels, used in conjunc- 
tion with work trains, were employed for earth-moving 
operations. This equipment was replaced by an invest- 
ment of $85,000 in modern-type crawler equipment, 
which has shown an annual saving of $750,000. 

These machines are extremely flexible units and are 
capable of doing a wide variety of work, much of which 
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cannot be accomplished with the older types of equip- 
ment. They are used for bank widening, cutting drain- 
age ditches, rip-rapping, filling bridges, shifting track, 
grading for new track, ditching cuts, removing rock 
slides, restoring embankments after washouts, and plow- 
ing snow. Bulldozers, which in the summer time are 
used for handling dirt, are equipped with snow blades 
in the winter. With a number of such units available, 
it has been possible to eliminate some of our snow sheds 
and rotary snow plows. This equipment is highly mo- 
bile and it is not necessary to wait for the track to he 
restored to service to bring it into operation in attempt- 
ing to repair the damage caused by washouts, wash-ins, 
rock slides, derailments, and other causes of traffi: 
interruptions, 

In the case of a derailment involving a pile-up of cars, 
a large bulldozer, equipped with a winch and cable, can 
clear the line much more quickly than can wreckers 
working from both ends. Similarly, where rocks and 
other debris are washed down on the track in canyon 
territory subject to cloudbursts, we have found that these 
bulldozers can clear the line in less than one-sixth the 
time which it would have taken old-style ditchers work- 
ing from both ends of the blocked territory. These 
crawler-type machines have practically eliminated the 
use of work trains on the Rio Grande. In fact, in view 
of the unprecedented amount of traffic which is now 
being carried on our single track, it would be almost im- 
possible properly to maintain the railroad without them. 

In attacking problems in either fundamental or ap- 
plied research, we found that adequate tools were not 
at hand properly to interpret certain data. In 1936, 
Ray McBrian, engineer of tests, who has since been 
promoted to engineer of standards and research, was 
sent to visit with members of the research and testing 
laboratories of a number of large industrial concerns 
and of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
object being to determine what equipment and _tech- 
niques would be best adapted to railroad work. A 
laboratory was built and equipped near our Denver 
shops. Competent metallurgists, chemists and physicists 
were retained to supplement the original test work with 
a program of basic research covering many phases of 
mechanical equipment, way and structures. Since that 
time, additions have been made to the building and 
equipment, but the total amount invested in the labora- 
tory and equipment to date is only slightly over $42,000.* 


How Laboratory Is Equipped 


Equipment in use at the laboratory includes a photo- 
elastic unit for design research; a magnaflux that has 
been adapted to research covering the design of railroad 
materials ; a stroboscope that was installed to carry out 
a study of the design of moving parts; spectographic 
equipment for basic research covering the development 
of materials ; a damping capacity recorder which is being 
employed to make a study of the aging properties of 
steel; and an X-ray diffraction unit for studying locked- 
up stresses in various parts of equipment. Apparatus 
is also at hand for making studies of material at elevated 
temperatures to determine the cause of aging of metals 
in railroad service. All this is supplemented by the 
various standard testing methods and equipment designed 
for routine checks on material. 

In a monetary sense the laboratory has repaid the 
investment several times over each year since it was 
established. The staff and equipment have been of great 

* A detailed description of this laboratory, including its organization, 


the equipment employed and the studies being made, was published in the 
Railway Age of August 6, 1938, page 213. . 
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value to committees of the A. A. R. and manufacturers 
of railway supplies, as well as to the railroad itself, for 
when tests showed defective design or construction, 
there were at hand tools which could be used construc- 
tively for determining how these defects in design or 
construction could be overcome. Therefore, in many 
cases the attention of the manufacturer was called not 
only to the defects in his materials or appliances, but to 
ways in which these defects could be overcome. As a 
result, co-operative research is being carried on for a 
number of industrial establishments scattered through- 
out the country which are interested in the manufacture 
of railway materials. 

As a result of our investigations with the photo-elastic 
equipment many changes have already been made in the 
design of track fastenings. With this equipment we can 
now determine with far greater accuracy how thick a 
tie plate need be, whether a joint bar should have four 
or six holes, what size bolt is necessary, where bolt holes 
should be located, and how stresses are distributed in 
the rail section. However, it is not planned to stop 
with the study of design. Most of the ferrous metals 
used in the track structure are in the rolled condition, 
and most of the failures are found to originate in the 
decarburized surfaces. Very little study has as yet been 
given to the possible elimination of this condition, or to 
the part it plays in the origin of failures—in fact, it has 
not been considered when designs have been studied 
and specifications made. 


Bolts and Bolt Holes 


Another matter involving the track structure that we 
have under study is the proper size, finish and location 
of the bolt and bolt hole in the track structure. It has 
been found that bolts of a certain size remain tight with 
24-in. bars, while smaller bolts suffer a loss of tension. 
It has also been found that sharp edges left in the bolt 
hole result in the localization of stresses which cause 
cracks that break out in the head of the rail, especially 
in road crossings; further, that the presence of bolt 
holes in rails installed in tunnels results in serious fail- 
ures from corrosion fatigue, and that decarburized sur- 
faces of bolts result in failures. 

The phenomenon known as foaming that occurs in 
locomotive boilers has long been a serious problem. It 
had always been the thought that the only solution to 
the foaming problem was through some chemical process. 
Walter Leaf, one of the laboratory’s technicians, made 
an important discovery in the laboratory one afternoon 
while watching the action of boiling water. He found 
that when large bubbles came to the surface of the 
water they broke, but that the small bubbles, rather than 
breaking, formed one on top of another to cause the 
condition known as foaming. By inserting a plate part 
way up in the boiler, equipped with cone-shaped open- 
ings, the small bubbles were caused to form into one 
large bubble, which broke when it reached the surface 
of the water, thereby reducing materially the amount of 
foaming which took place. We are now experimenting 
with this device by means of a test installation in one 
of our locomotives. 

The use of magnaflux, in co-ordination with the 
stroboscope, strobolux and photo-elastic equipment, has 
been of great help in determining the manner in which 
the equipment failures develop, and from this knowledge 
new designs and new materials are being created. We 
now know, for example, where the grease plug should 
be inserted in a locomotive main rod, for the point of 
minimum stress may be found photo-elastically. 

Since many materials accepted as commonplace are 
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now impossible to obtain, it is necessary to find and 
test substitutes, or develop methods of reclaiming the 
used materials. For this reason the work of finding, 
testing and determining the fitness of substitute mate- 
rials is now an important function of the chemical de- 
partment of the laboratory. Also, methods of prolong- 
ing the lives of materials are under constant study. 


Finds Others Have Same Problems 


Extensive studies have been made for the purpose of 
developing means of combating corrosion caused by the 
sulphurous acid in the 614-mile Moffat tunnel, through 
which the Rio Grande operates. In attackiag the prob- 
lem, we were very much interested to find that auto- 
mobile manufacturers were conducting research along 
the same line, for the automobile crankcase was also 
being attacked by sulphurous acid. Upon going deeper 
into the subject, it was found that English and con- 
tinental railroads have spent considerable effort in at- 
tempting to solve the same problem, 

Thus, one of the most illuminating things which we 
have found in attempting original research is that fre- 
quently the same problem has been attacked by others 
interested in obtaining the same results. We have found 
also that many of the most valuable answers have been 
obtained, not through the test tubes of our own labora- 
tory, but by having an organization competent properly 
to evaluate the work which has been done in other re- 
search studies—by individual railroads, A. A. R. com- 
mittees, and research staffs of manufacturers, universi- 
ties, or independent laboratories—which results are not 
fully understandable to us until we can undertake a 
diligent study of our own to investigate the problem as 
it applies to our property. 

The value of a laboratory cannot be measured by the 
physical equipment which it contains, but rather by its 
director and staff. Such men have time to put their 
feet on the table and consider problems with which we 
will be faced in the future, as well as those that are 
immediate and pressing. They need not have the in- 
hibitions of one who has spent his life in a line organiza- 
tion and has been trained to act and build according to 
standardized plans and practices. Such men may divorce 
themselves completely from the telephone, telegraph and 
typewriter, and carry through to thoughtful conclusion 
the inquiries upon which they have embarked. 

During the past few years a sharp impetus has been 
given to research by a number of individual roads. 
Outstanding work has been done by such roads as the 
Boston & Maine, the New. York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, the Pennsylvania and the Illinois Central, while 
many other lines are now appropriating substantial sums 
for this work. The various divisions of the A. A. R. 
have engaged in significant studies of great value, and 
in this work they have had help from the laboratories 
and faculties of many prominent colleges and universi- 
ties. Further, they have been ably assisted by well- 
organized research departments maintained by manu- 
facturers of railway materials and appliances. 


On a Central Research Agency 


In 1934, the Science Advisory Board of the National 
Research Council, acting in conjunction with the re- 
gional co-ordinating committees functioning in connec- 
tion with the work of the Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation, made a study of research methods and 
possibilities in the railroad field. The report of this 
group contained the following statement: “It is believed 
that substantial profits will inure to the railroads and to 
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their future development if a way can be found to permit 
of establishing and maintaining a central research organ- 
ization competent to deal with the major problems of 
common interest, organized so as to enhance rather than 
destroy any of the existing agencies or contacts.” In 
line with the thought underlying this study, the original 
set-up of the A. A. R. provided for a Department of 
Réseatch, with a vice-president of the association in 
charge. However, this position has never been filled. 

It seems to me that the present is a most opportune 
time to appoint someone to this post. For the present 
emergency, which is taxing all transportation facilities, 
will develop new technologies that may be of great help 
now as well as after the war. Certainly, the air lines, 
pipe lines, waterways, and motor manufacturers are tak- 
ing advantage of rapidly changing conditions to experi- 
ment as never before with new methods and materials. 

I do not believe that the railroads will show the lack 
of foresight that would be theirs if they did not take full 
advantage of an expanding science and the exigencies 
of war, which are bringing to the transportation indus- 
try technological changes of such great magnitude. Nor 
do I hold with those pessimists who say that after the 
war the cargo plane, pipe lines, an augmented merchant 
marine, and a greatly expanded system of waterways, 
will relegate the railroads to the horse-and-buggy era of 
transportation—those same pessimists who are today 
selling railroad securities at little more than their annual 
earnings. For they have failed to heed one of the most 
significant changes which is taking place in our think- 
ing—have failed to note that the railroads are beginning 
to fight this all-out war with all-out research, reaching 
back into the past to interpret the present and grasp 
with full understanding the implications of tomorrow; 
seeking with stout hearts and open minds to keep the 
railroads—now and for the future—dominant in the field 
of mass transportation. 


Air-Cooling Unit 


A 


the Refrigeration Division, Waukesha Motor Company, 


PORTABLE gasoline-powered refrigerating unit, 
for space or spot cooling where servicing or re- 
pair operations are done, is now being made by 


Waukesha, Wis. It can be applied to many railroad 
jobs which are made difficult by high temperatures. 


Waukesha Air Cooler Ready for Transport With Evaporator 
on Top of the Refrigerating Unit 
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These include boiler making, tank car cleaning, car load- 
ing, etc. Kid 

The four-cylinder gasoline engine is direct-connecte:! 
to a rotary refrigerant compressor and an electric gen. 
erator. These, with the condenser and fuel supply, are 
mounted on a wheel chassis. A 15-ft. flexible refrig- 
erant line, made of Resistoflex, and an electric cable 
connect the refrigeration element assembly to the port- 
able unit cooler element, the latter consisting of an elec- 
tric-driven fan and cooling coil. 

At a temperature of 100 deg. F., the unit will supply 
1,000 c. f. m. of air reduced to 67 deg. F. as it leaves the 
face of the unit cooler element. 


Wood Rolling Door 


HE Kinnear anufacMturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has developed an upward-acting wood rolling door 
which incorporates the same operating principle 

that is used in the Kinnear steel rolling door and is 
reported to afford many of the same advantages, with a 


Interior View of the Wood Rolling Door in Closed Position 


large reduction in the use of vital war materials. The 
curtain of the wood rolling door is composed of wood 
slats, suitably shaped to permit easy articulation and 
joined together by means of metal tapes or cables. 
Like the steel rolling door, the curtain coils overhead 
on a barrel mounted on heavy cast iron brackets on each 
side of the doorway above the lintel. The curtain travels 
in heavily-constructed wood guides on each side of the 
doorway and bearings are provided at the points where 
the curtain enters the guides. Helical springs enclosed 
in the barrel provide counter-balancing and operation can 
be manual, by chain and reduction gearing, or by motor. 
Coiling as it does above the lintel, the wood rolling 
door does not require any. floor, wall or ceiling space for 
its operation. It can be built to order in any practical 
size and can be readily installed in old or new buildings. 
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Big Money in Land-Grant Discount 


Exhibit from study board staff puts monthly savings 


to the government at $20,000,000—Other public-aids 


statements present additional highway and waterway data 


land-grant deductions to railroad rates on troops and 

property have increased to $20,000,000 a month, ac- 
cording to an exhibit included in the latest batch released 
by the Transportation Board of Investigation and Re- 
search in connection with its study of public aids to trans- 
portation. Like the previous ones, the present exhibits 
“are issued as preliminary statements of the staff,” and, 
it is stated, they “have not been approved or adopted 
by the Board.” 

The previous exhibits were distributed last June, as 
noted in the Railway Age issues of June 20, 1942, page 
1184, and June 27, 1942, page 1239. Then came the pub- 
lic hearings, reported in the issues of July 4 and 11, 1942, 
where interested parties got their opportunity to shoot at 
the exhibits. Some of the present batch are revisions of 
those considered at the hearings, while others are new. 
Comments should be submitted to the Board on or before 
February 1, according to Dr. Burton N. Behling, direc- 
tor of the study. 


Sander to the government from the application of 


Rail, Highway and Waterway Exhibits 


There are three railway exhibits in the present group, 
all relating to land grants. One covers federal and state 
land grants; a second covers right-of-way grants and 
other aids;-and the third considers land-grant and re- 
lated rate deductions on railroad transportation of mail, 
troops and government property. The nine highway ex- 
hibits include a new summary statement and revisions of 
seven exhibits previously distributed. Also, there are 
two new highway statements, which cover annual costs, 
1921-1940, and compare such costs and annual highway 
expenditures as found by the Board’s staff with annual 
costs of other studies. Finally, there are 14 waterway 
exhibits, including a revised statement of the annual 
cost of federal aid to waterways by individual projects 
for the year 1940, and 13 additional studies of individual 
ventures. The latter include statements covering the 
government-owned Inland Waterways Corporation, the 
Panama Canal, the Ohio river, the Missouri river, the 
New York State Barge Canal, and the Columbia river 
and tributaries. 


Non-Land-Grant Roads Largest Contributors 


In the exhibit covering land-grant deductions it is 
pointed out that the savings to the government in connec- 
tion with traffic moving over land-grant roads have ac- 
counted for a “considerably smaller” part of the total sav- 
ings than have the equalization agreements entered by 
non-land-grant roads competing for government traffic. 
Because it would involve “a staggering task of detailed 
analysis,” no differentiation was made by the Board’s 
staff between the deductions required and those resulting 
from the equalization agreements. The exhibit finally ar- 
rives at the following of estimated savings to the govern- 
ment up to June 30, 1942: 
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Period Troops Property Total 
To: ‘Dee. 34, 1927: .... Weatdcices —*. “Mebeceaen: $56,000,000* 
Fea Ui Sete a a ia lcce bee 14,442,000 14,442,000 
SSO Ub Rema cha ckce eens 64,611,000 64,611,000 
1-1-28 to 6-30-40...... SadeOee fees 5,377,000 
7-1-40 to 12-31-40...... LOAGMOR << dnc th goa 1,534,000 
1-1-41 to 8-31-41...... 4,430,000 20,180,000 24,610,000 
9-1-41 to 4-30-42...... 13,417,000 47,954,000 61,371,000 
5-1-49 tw 63642...... 7,493,000 26,568,000 34,061,000 
$32,251,000 $173,755,000 $262,006,000 
ROM GON si xaee se tes DOM a 5s x5 Fes ea eee tnd 76,346,000+ 
"RO GOAG ee sic oon ccwe BS GO ee Sy Bae $188 2,431,000 








$340,783,000 





* Not separable. 
7 No savings in fiscal year 1942, due to elimination of deductions on mail 


pr new by Sec. 321 (a) of Title III, Part II, of Transportation Act 
o : 


Aggregate Land-Grant Deductions $340,783,000 


Thus does the Board’s staff estimate that by the close 
of the last fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, the govern- 
ment had saved a total of $340,783,000. The estimate 
that the rate of savings has now reached $20,000,000 
a month came from an appraisal of the sharp up- 
ward trend which set in with the defense and war 
programs. 

“The great increase in the 1941-1942 period, as com- 
pared to prior periods,” the statement says, “is ex- 
plained, of course, by the tremendous movements of 
troops and war materials in connection with the current 
national emergency. Deductions on troops and prop- 
erty for the month of April, 1942, reported by Class I 
railroads and the Railway Express Agency amounted 
to slightly more than $12,500,000. In June, 1942, the 
last month covered by this study, the travel and trans- 
portation activities of the armed services appear to have 
been approximately 50 per cent greater than in April. 
On this basis it is estimated that, at the beginning of 
the current fiscal year, savings to the government from 
land-grant deductions on troops and property amounted 
to at least $18,500,000 per month. As the trend was 
still upward at the time, it is probable that the monthly 
rate has since increased to as much as $20,000,000.” 

Previously the exhibit had reviewed briefly the court 
proceedings which culminated in the 1879 decision es- 
tablishing the 50 per cent formula for land-grant de- 
ductions. It went on to point out that operating con- 
ditions “have changed considerably over the years,” and 
thus the same formula applied to earnings of recent 
years produces “substantially different” results. 

“For example,” it continued, “the application of this 
formula to earnings for 1939, 1940 and 1941 yields re- 
duction percentages of 29.8, 30.7 and 35.7, respectively. 
The principal factors contributing to the decreased per- 
centages in the more recent periods may be found by 
comparing certain major items in 1877 and in 1940. In 
1877 the ratio of investment in equipment to investment 
in road and equipment was 11.11 per cent, as com- 
pared with 24.11 per cent in 1940; the ratio of main- 
tenance of way and structures expenses to total operat- 
ing expenses was 26.46 per cent in 1877 and 16.09 per 
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cent in 1940; and the ratio of net railway operating 
income to total revenues in the early period was 36.22 
per cent, as compared with 20.86 in 1940. All these 
changes, including the lower percentage of net railway 
operating income to total revenues, tend to reduce the 
roadway percentage under the formula.” 


Acreage and Value of Lands 


The exhibit relating to federal and state land grants 
sets up data on the acreage received and gives estimates 
of the net proceeds realized by railroads from sales, 
and of present values of lands still held for sale. Also, 
railroad and federal coordinator estimates of the values 
at the time of the grants are shown. The latter are 
$169,424,305 and $174,264,999, respectively. This dif- 
ference (94.5 cents an acre as against 97.2 cents) is 
said to be “not great enough to constitute an important 
issue” ; although it is recognized that “a wide difference” 
exists as to how the grants should be valued—‘“some 
investigators have favored a valuation of the lands at 
the time of the grants while others consider the net 
proceeds derived from land sales plus the present value 
of lands still retained by railroads represent the amount 
of aid conferred.” 

Without indicating which valuation basis it may 
eventually favor, the Board’s staff went on to make its 
own estimates of the net proceeds of sales and present 
values of lands still held. It arrived at a total figure of 
$492,017,143 for both as of December 31, 1941. The 
net proceeds of sales were found to be $431,333,111, 
i.e., the gross proceeds of $598,970,978 less $167,637,867 
of expenses for administration, sale and taxes. The 


lands still held for sale on December 31, 1941, were 
valued at $60,684,032. Aside from including later years, 


these figures are also on a different basis from those 
‘included in the former coordinator’s “Public Aids to 
Transportation” report. The Board’s staff found ad- 
justments necessary because the coordinator’s figures 
did not reflect the activities of “certain subsidiaries or 
affiliates of railroads in connection with lands conveyed 
to them by the grantees or their successors.” 

With respect to the total acreage received, the ex- 
hibit takes the figures from the coordinator’s report and 
annual reports of the Secretary of the Interior. These 
data show that as of June 30, 1940, the granted lands 
totaled 179,284,978 acres, consisting of 130,401,606 
acres of federal lands and 48,883,372 acres from the 
states. 

The third land-grant exhibit, as noted above, covers 
railroad right-of-way grants and other aids, including 
donations by individuals: and private corporations and 
“apparent aids.” The right-of-way grants were dona- 
tions for right-of-way purposes, as distinguished from 
the land grants which were intended to be sold in order 
to facilitate railroad construction. The estimated acre- 
age involved as of December 31, 1941, is 1,411,872, 
while the estimated value as of January 1, 1940, is 
$291,605,361. The largest single item in the valuation 
column is the “apparent aids” estimated at $155,675,177. 
That term, the exhibit explains, is applied “to those 
lands received by the railroads from local governments, 
individuals, associations, and private corporations under 
conveyances reciting nominal considerations.” At the 
same time it suggested that “it is questionable whether 
there is a reasonable basis for classifying as public 
aids, donations of lands by individuals, associations, pri- 
vate corporations, and particularly the ‘apparent aids.’ ” 

In the highway exhibits the annual cost of primary 
highways for 1940 is put at $706,891,000, as compared 
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with an “annual expenditures” figure of $920,697 ,000. 
For the 1921-1940 period the sees Gah total 
$14,640,341,000, while the annual-cost figures total 
$8,779,687,000. For all highways, roads and streets the 
exhibit puts the 1940 annual-expenditures figure at 
$2,284,183,000, and the annual cost at $2,085,059,000. 
The total of annual expenditures for the 1920-1940 
period is shown as $39,184,412,000, as compared with 
the $30,307,850,000 total of annual-cost figures. 

The “annual expenditures” figures, it is explained, 
show the actual outlay made in a particular year “for 
maintenance and operation, construction and improve- 
ment, and for payment of interest on outstanding high- 
way debt”; while the “annual costs” include “annual 
expenditures for maintenance and operation, an annual 
amortization charge to spread capital expenditures over 
the estimated period of usefulness of the facilities pro- 
vided, and an interest charge on the remaining unamor- 
tized capital investment in existence at the beginning of 
the year.” The annual costs “have been derived as a 
step in the process of finding whether or not there has 
been public aid to users of the highways and streets.” 
There remains to be determined “how much of the total 
annual costs may reasonably be charged against motor 
vehicle users and particular classes thereof and whether 
the pavements they have made as compensation for the 
use of the highways and streets have been sufficient to 
cover the costs assignable to them.” Findings on those 
matters have not yet been made. 


Bases of Waterway Studies 


The summary statement introducing the tabulation of 
federal aid to waterways by individual projects for the 
year 1940 points out that the waterway studies have 
been based on four propositions as follows: 

1. A finding should be made of government costs incurred in 
aid of present waterborne commerce, eliminating expenditures 
for improvements that are no longer useful to navigation. The 
cumulated total of past expenditures (in aid of water transporta- 
tion) should be noted only for whatever historical interest it may 
have. 

2. Transportation should be the center of interest in this 
study. Expenditures to improve waterways for other purposes, 
such as flood control, hydroelectric power and irrigation, should 
be segregated. : 

3. Each waterway should be analyzed with reference to its 
own cost and traffic characteristics. The wide variety of geolog- 
ical, cost, and traffic conditions found in different parts of the 
country creates a presumption that few if any important gen- 
eralizations can be found to apply to all channel and port de- 
velopments. 

4. Government costs should be expressed per unit of traffic 
on each waterway, in such a manner that total public aid can be 
computed for any given movement of traffic over any combination 
of improved or unimproved channels. 

In arriving at its figures on current annual costs of 
public aid to waterways, the Board’s staff found it neces- 
sary to make “substantial adjustments” in data obtained 
from “various publications of the Army Engineers.” Thus 
each analysis, as the exhibit put it, amounts to “an esti- 
mated construction from expenditures data of the full 
economic cost to the federal government of waterway im- 
provements—an estimate in retrospect of those costs to 
which the Army engineers refer only in making predic- 
tions.” A footnote suggests that this “does not neces- 
sarily imply criticism of the Engineers’ records” ; because 
“accounting for funds actually entrusted to them prob- 
ably meets all of their administrative requirements.” 

Elements in the annual cost of waterways, as thus cal- 
culated, include items for interest expense, amortization, 
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and maintenance. Among “purported costs excluded” 
were allowances for “tax equivalents” and for “the usu- 
ally greater circuity of water routes.” In rejecting these 
items, the staff pointed out that, in addition to the public- 
aids study, the Board is also investigating the relative 
economy and fitness of the various types of transport and 
the impact of taxes on carriers. “Nothing in these ex- 
hibits,” it added, “will preclude other divisions of the 
Board from making any computation that they may find 
proper in reaching their own conclusions. It is just as 
important that the findings of the public aids study be 
free from conclusions that would require subsequent mod- 
ification or reversal as a result of more detailed analyses 
that are being made or may be made in connection with 
other studies.” 


50-Year Life for Waterways 


Amortization of waterway projects is computed in the 
exhibits for a 50-year period, this being based “primarily 
on what is the commonest practice of the Army Engi- 
neers.” To write off the cost of facilities no longer useful 
to navigation, the staff adopted a formula which multi- 
plies total cumulative expenditures for new work by the 
ratio of appropriations in the last 50 years to total appro- 
priations. “This formula,” it is stated, “is intended to be 
an approximate correction, appropriate to a survey of 
several hundred channels. It has the effect of charging 
off a larger part of past costs on very old projects than 
on newer improvements. In a limited number of more 
detailed studies of specific projects, it has been possible 
in some cases to write off the cost of specific facilities 
that are no longer useful.” 

In compiling the waterway traffic data, the staff in- 
cluded ferry traffic, cargoes in transit, and passenger 
traffic, converting the latter on the basis of four passen- 
gers to the ton for regular passengers and 12 to the ton 
for ferry, recreational and excursion passengers. It con- 
sidered but rejected the idea of eliminating from the 
traffic data movements of rafted logs, sand and gravel, and 
government freight. These were all included, for reasons 
set forth in the exhibit. Unit costs are set up on a ton 
and ton-mile basis, the former being called the “more 
significant” figure for harbors and coastal channels, while 
the cost per ton-mile is “more meaningful” on inland 
rivers and intracoastal waterways.” 

As indicated above, separate studies are being made of 
the more important waterways. Meanwhile, the sum- 
mary exhibit covering federal costs for 1940 runs to 35 


mimeographed sheets, although it lists many waterways 


with respect to which there were no federal costs in 1940. 
Also it presents some interesting costs per ton and per 
ton-mile, especially for the smaller projects. On the 
Coosa river in Georgia and Alabama, for example, the 
1940 costs to the federal government are calculated at 
$1,915.16 per ton or $957.53 per ton-mile. In other 
words the government entailed a cost of $95,753 to aid 
in the movement of 50 tons an average of two miles—a 
performance of 100 ton-miles. 


No Optimism About Missouri River 


In its separate exhibit on the Missouri river, the staff 
sees no possibility of that project ever attracting the traf- 
fic which would reduce the federal cost to less than five 
mills per ton-mile, the basis attained on “most of the 
long-haul Mississippi Valley waterways which have been 
improved for a sufficient period to develop a mature traf- 
fic.” While noting that “no accepted standards exist for 
setting the maximum unit costs on an economical water- 
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way,” the exhibit nevertheless has this to say: “If the 
Missouri river is to achieve a five mill per ton-mile fed- 
eral cost, it must carry 2,900,000,000 ton-miles of com- 
merce annually. This would represent 550 times as much 
traffic as is now carried, if government freight now using 
the waterway is not deducted. It would represent per- 
haps 1,000 times as much commercial freight as is now 
being carried. Barring a tremendous development of in- 
dustry in the Missouri Valley, it is difficult to see any 
possibility of attaining so great a volume of traffic on this 
river.” 

A table showing federal public aid on the Missouri di- 
vides the river into the lower, middle, and upper sections. 
The 1940 subsidy per ton-mile was 10.78 cents on the 
lower section, 31.9 cents on the middle section, and 7.04 
cents on the upper section. Passenger traffic, including 
many who were workers on the river improvements, got 
1940 subsidies of $1.48 per passenger on the lower sec- 
tion, $1.57 on the middle section, and 62 cents on the up- 
per section. The unit-cost computations, it is pointed out, 
“must allow for the fact that the improvements are in- 
complete and that the project depths have so far been 
maintained only during the earlier months of navigation.” 
The exhibit estimates that the completed work will cost 
the federal government $129,285 per mile, and the an- 
nual cost will be $7,626 per mile. 


Putting I. W. C. on ‘‘Private-Enterprise”’ Basis 


The Inland Waterways Corporation exhibits includes a 
table which shows what that agency’s financial results for 
the years 1936 to 1941 would have been if certain “unre- 
corded costs” had been included. On that basis the Cor- 
poration’s 1940 statement indicates that total federal aid 
in that year amounted to $1,049,246.19. That figure is 
derived by adding I. W. C.’s reported 1940 deficit of 
$190,561.77 to “unrecorded costs” totaling $858,684.42. 
The latter includes interest at $786,126.48; personal in- 
jury claims paid by U. S. Employees Compensation Com- 
mission, $15,813.79 ; franking privilege, $27,000; and esti- 
mated depreciation not recorded, $29,744.15. I. W. C. 
shippers in 1940 thus received federal aid amounting to 
40.9 cents per ton or a half mill per ton-mile. In only 
one year of the six shown—1938—was there a net after 
“unrecorded costs.” It amounted to $232,370.49, whereas 
the I. W. C. income statement for that year had shown 
net income of $1,105,449.71. The average annual net 
loss on the “private enterprise” basis for the six years 
is $1,377,591.97. 

In comparing the “direct savings to shippers” with 
these losses, the exhibit points out that such “savings” 
make no allowance “for the usually superior service of- 
fered by railroads.” Moreover, they are “confined to a 
comparatively limited group, while the costs are borne by 
society at large’—an observation which “of course, is 
true of any subsidized enterprise.” Finally, however, I. 
W. C. is given credit for keeping common carrier serv- 
ices alive on the rivers, and thus the subsidy is not ap- 
praised too harshly. 

“The federal public aid per ton and per ton-mile in- 
volved in the operations of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration,” the exhibit says, “is small compared with 
the public aid involved in improving the channels on 
which the Federal Barge Lines ‘operate. Since this 
agency offers the only common carrier service on some 
of these channels, and is the principal common carrier 
on all of them, to abandon the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration would tend to confine use of these channels 
to the larger corporations who own or contract for their 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Materials Situation Worries I.C.C. 


Annual report reflects continuing concern over the effect of 
allocations on transportation services and the safety of operations 


ONTINUING concern of the Interstate Com- 
C merce Commission over the stringent materials 
situation is reflected again in its fifty-sixth an- 
nual report which warns that “unless there can be allo- 


cations of sufficient materials to the transportation’ 


_ agencies to permit them to maintain, renew, and operate 
their plants, so that they may continue their present 
standards of service, more restrictive government con- 
trol of the use of transportation service will necessarily 
follow.” 

Recalling the similar warning of its previous. re- 
port, the commission, while asserting that “some increase 
in equipment is also clearly necessary,’ thought it 
now “safe to say that continuance of sufficient trans- 
portation during the war depends more on adequate 
maintenance and replacement of physical plant and 
equipment of the carriers than any other factor.” 


Shortages Impair Safety of Operations 


Moreover, the materials shortage is tied into the com- 
missions discussion of the increase in accidents, where 
it is asserted that the situation disclosed by recent acci- 
dent reports emphasizes “the importance of allocating 
to the railways the materials necessary for adequate 
maintenance of plant and equipment,” as well as the 
need for increased safety effort. ‘Restrictions placed 
upon the use of materials required for railroad facilities 
and equipment,” the report adds, “have resulted in serious 
delays in revising existing installations, in making neces- 
sary new installations, and in securing needed replace- 
ments and additions. These restrictions, accompanied 
by the intensive use 6f locomotives and cars and the 
curtailment of constrtiction of new locomotives and cars, 
have required extra efforts by inspection nd repair 
forces of the railroads, and have placed increased re- 
sponsibility upon our inspectors to see that there is no 
relaxation,in the standards and precautions necessary 
for safety of operation and for the protection of em- 
ployees and the public.” 

The report which went to Congress on January 7 is 
in the usual form, being a 147-page document reviewing 
commission activities during the period from November 
1, 1941,.to October 31, 1942. No legislative recommen- 
dations are made, the commission concluding that it 
would not in these abnormal times suggest any changes 
in existing law. “The Transportation Act’ of 1940,” the 
report says in that connection, “has now been in effect 
a little more than two years. It recast important pro- 
visions of law relating to rail and motor carriers and 
established regulation of carriers by water. During this 
year Part IV establishing a system of regulation of 
freight forwarders was enacted. As we have indicated 
above, transportation is now, and for some time past 
has been, devoted very largely to the prosecution of the 
war. This must necessarily be so for ‘the duration.’ It 
follows that.experience during this period. has’ little 
relation to normal conditions.” 

Nevertheless the report does remind Congress that no 
action has been taken with respect. to the commission’s 
August, 1941, recommendation that it be given power, 
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upon complaint, to set aside state regulations governing 
sizes and weights of motor vehicles. The commission 
understands that the proposed legislation has been held 
in abeyance until the effects of actions taken by the 
states could be determined. Meanwhile, “we are keep- 
ing generally informed of developments and will make 
such recommendations to Congress as may prove neces- 
sary.” Also, the report keeps alive the commission’s 
perennial suggestion that Congress should provide for 
complete coverage by the federal government of the 
standard-time-zone field. A couple of pages are de- 
voted to recent proceedings in the standard time zone 
investigation, including many complaints arising from 
the application of war time. “The strength of this 
tendency to a local time differing from the federal stand- 


_ard,” the discussion concludes, “is largely due to the fact 


that the observance of the standards set up by the Stand- 
ard Time Act is not compulsory, except on the designated 
classes and to the limited extent specified in the law, 
and that local observance is entirely voluntary. This 
feature has been discussed in several of our previous 
reports.” 
Meanwhile first place in the report had been given to 
a discussion of “Transportation and the War.” There 
the commission recalled how the declarations of war 
“served to heighten the concern so widely prevalent in 
the latter part of 1941 as to whether the various trans- 
portation agencies of the country, particularly the rail- 
roads, would be equal to the increasing burdens being 
imposed on them by the national defense program.” . 
Particularly, it added, there arose “the question whether, 
as in the first World War, the President would find it 
necessary to assume control of the principal systems of 
transportation within the United States.” 


This War Found Railroads Ready 


It was “readily apparent,” however, that. conditions 
in December, 1941, “differed in many material respects 
from those which led to federal control of railroads at 
the end of 1917.” In the latter connection the commis- 
sion told how the decrease in the equipment inventory 
had been offset by improved operating methods and me- 
chanical capacity which had materially increased the 
amount of work the railroads could perform. Also, the 
railroad industry was “better organized for centralized 
action”; government agencies “had largely avoided the 
conflicts over priorities which had so disturbing an ef- 
fect” in 1917; and the commission’s emergency powers 
with respect to the movement of traffic by rail “had 
been considerably widened by the Transportation Act 
of 1920, and were shortly to be extended with respect 
to motor transport by the Second War Powers Act, 
1942.” 

Moreover, the railroads were in 1917 confronted with 
“menacing labor disputes,” whereas the similar situa- 
tion of December, 1941, was resolved in “a timely com- 
position” which~“avoided this obstacle to efficient opera- 
tion.” Finally, the rate situation in 1917 “was con- 
sidered unfavorable,” as compared with that of early 
1942 when “an adjustment of: freight and passenger 
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charges was accomplished in a relatively short period of 
tiiae following the Pearl Harbor attack.” Also, orders 
o: the Office of Price Administration “have consider- 


‘ably stabilized the costs of materials used by the rail- 


roads.” : 

On the other side of the picture, the commission listed 
“the unexpected development of an acute shortage of 
rubber for civilian use and the disruption of coastwise 
and intercoastal traffic by water,” foreshadowing “the 
imposition of an increasing and severe strain on the 
railroad system, with every sign that improvement would 
be long deferred.” And the shortage of materials “mani- 
festly prevented any hope of constructing an important 
amount of new equipment for land or water carriers.” 


ODT Set-Up Contemplates Cooperation 


With the foregoing conditions placed at the time of 
our entry into the war, the President, as the report 
points out, had three courses open to him. He could 
have proceeded under the Act of August 29, 1916, tak- 
ing over through the Secretary of War the control and 
operation of the carriers; he could have assumed pos- 
session and control under the same act, arranging, how- 
ever, for operation by the private owners; or he could 
utilize existing agencies to direct priority and require 
movement of troops and material, making use of the 
voluntary cooperation of organizations of carriers and 
shippers. 

The creation of the Office of Defense Transportation 
amounted to adoption of the latter course, since the 
action was taken by the President by virtue of his au- 
thority as Commander in Chief of the Army, and was 
not based upon the Act of August 29, 1916. 

The commission notes that the Executive Order pre- 

scribed “no procedure of quasi-judicial character or for 
judicial review of orders of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation”; although the President did direct ODT to 
collaborate with existing agencies, including “the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on problems of rates, rout- 
ing, and car service.” Reference is next made to the 
designation of Joseph B. Eastman as director of ODT; 
and to the fact that he has retained his place on the 
commission with inactive status. 
’ In his role of ODT director, Mr. Eastman has taken 
advantage of the authority conferred to utilize the per- 
sonnel, facilities, and services of the commission. This 
has been particularly true with respect to the field force 
of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, the report says. For 
its own part the I. C. C. has “given to the director and 
his staff every aid possible in the administration of his 
difficult task.” At the same time, “we have undertaken 
to administer the emergency powers committed to us 
under section 1(15) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and those more recently provided in the Second War 
Powers Act, and will continue to do so, while we en- 
deavor to avoid duplication and conflict with respect to 
similar functions being exercised by the Office of Defense 
Transportation.” 


Is ODT By-Passing the Commission ? 


The latter remark concluded a discussion of the use 
by ODT of those Interstate Commerce Act powers dele- 
gated to it by the President, i.e., the Presidential powers 
under sections 1(15) and 6(8). The former provides 
that “in time of war or threatened war the President may 
certify to the commission that it is essential to the 
national defense and security that certain traffic shall have 
preference or priority in transportation, and the commis- 
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sion shall, under the powers herein conferred, direct that 
such preference or priority be afforded.” Section 6(8) 
stipulates that “in time of war or threatened war pref- 
erence and precedence shall, upon demand of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, be given over all other traffic 
for the transportation of troops and material of war, and 
carriers shall adopt every means within their control to 
facilitate and expedite the military traffic.” 

The section 1(15) power which applies “in connection 
with concurrent action by this commission,” the report 
notes, “has not yet been utilized by the Office of Defense 
Transportation”; whereas “considerable use has been 
made of the second power created by section 6(8),” 
which provision “has been interpreted as self-executing, 
without the aid of any powers conferred upon the com- 
mission.” 

“The Office of Defense Transportation,” the report 
goes on, “has issued a number of general orders and sev- 
eral of these have to do generally with what is defined 
as ‘car service’ in section 1(10) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, for the stated purpose of making available 
transportation facilities and equipment for preferential 
transportation of materials of war ‘as contemplated by 
section 6(8) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended.’ Thus it appears that the paragraph last re- 
ferred to is not interpreted as merely authorizing the 
issuance of specific preference orders to the carriers, but 
as including power also to compel them to adopt oper- 
ating practices necessary in the view of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation to assure the preference and prece- 
dence to military traffic. In some general orders, this 
power under Part I of the act has been used as the basis 
of general orders to motor carriers and water carriers.” 

The remainder of the “Transportation and the War” 
section was devoted to the warning with respect to the 
materials situation, the commission meanwhile finding 
that “thus far the domestic transportation agencies of the 
country have met the wartime demands upon them.” 
This success, it added, “has been due largely to the fact. 
that their physical plant and equipment had been main- 
tained in good condition during the period immediately 
prior to our entry into the war when labor and materials 
were available, and to the further fact that carriers and 
shippers have worked diligently and harmoniously to 
promote economy in the use of transportation.” In other 
words, “carriers and shippers alike have sought to avoid 
the necessity for a comprehensive and direct federal con- 
trol of transportation such as that of 1917-20.” 

The report’s section on “Traffic and Earnings of 
Transport Agencies” presents data showing that total 
operating revenues of all common carriers subject to 
commission jurisdiction amounted to $8,675,313,000 for 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1942. Steam railways 
accounted for $6,428,000,000 of the total, and motor car- 
riers of property $1,246,000,000. A tabulation of 1940 
and 1941 intercity ton-miles and passenger-miles (“neces- 
sarily” involving “some rough estimates”) shows that 
the railroads (steam and electric, including express and 
mail) produced 63.61 per cent of the 1941 ton-miles, as 
compared with 61.96 per cent in 1940. The highway-car- 
riers’ proportion in 1941 was 7.54 per cent as compared 
with 8.33 per cent in 1940; while the figures for inland 
waterways, including the great lakes, were 19.1 per cent 
and 19.29 per cent, respectively. Pipe line ton-miles 
were 9.75 per cent of the total in 1941; 10.42 per cent 
in 1940. 

Automobile traffic, of course, put the great bulk of the 
passenger-miles on the highways, although the highway 
figure was down from 90.46 per cent in 1940 to 89.27 
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per cent in 1941. The railways’ proportion in 1941 was 
9.71 per cent as compared with 8.71 in 1940. 

Commenting on railway operating revenue, the report 
presents figures highlighting recent large increases in 
both freight and passenger business. It calls attention 
to the fact that as of June, 1942, the revenue per ton- 
mile of 9.31 mills was only.slightly higher than June, 
1941’s, 9.27 mills, while the per ton revenue ($2.02 as 
compared with $1.87) “advanced in about the same per- 
centage as the average haul.” The per passenger-mile 
revenue in June, 1942, was 1.94 cents, up 10.9 per cent 
from June, 1941, “which, added to the effect of a 22.5 
per cent increase in the average journey, made the reve- 
nue per passenger 36.4 per cent higher.” 


Investor and Employee Shares of Income 


A “condensed income account” set up in the report 
“views the employees and investors as jointly producing 
an income to be shared by them.” From the revenues 
and other income it deducts all expenses and taxes except 
wages and salaries. For the 12 months ended June 30, 
1942, this produces a balance of $3,806,000,000 which is 
called the “remainder available for employees and in- 
vestors.” The employees got $2,510,000,000 or 65.95 
per cent, while the “investors’ share” amounted to $1,- 
296,000,000 or 34.05 per cent. The term investor in- 
cludes both bondholders and stockholders, and their 
combined share was distributed as follows: Rent for 
leased roads, $160,000,000 ; interest on bonds, etc., $477,- 
000,000; miscellaneous deductions, $41,000,000; net in- 
come for stockholders, $618,000,000. 

Some of the latter, it is pointed out, would be applied 
to sinking funds and other reserves. Despite the large 
increases in net income in 1941 over 1940 and the further 
advance in 1942, “there was no corresponding increase 
in dividends,” the disbursements totaling $185,845,723 
in 1941 and $185,584,281 in the 12 months ended June 
30, 1942. Further discussion of net income calls atten- 
tion to the wide variations in increases as between the 
various regions. Comparing the January-September, 
1942, period with the like 1940 period, the range was 
from the 467.2 per cent increase in the Southwestern 
region. 

Meanwhile the improvement in earnings in 1941 
enabled carriers undergoing reorganization “to cover 
fixed charges by a small margin, but the coverage remains 
much below that of other railways, and their stock had 
small earning power even in that year of large traffic.” 

Appraising maintenance activities on the basis of 
measures not stated in terms of money, the report shows 
that from 1940 to 1941, car-miles increased 17.59 per 
cent; man-hours in maintenance, 17.22 per cent; rail 
renewals, 16.6 per cent; and ties laid (mostly treated), 
8.26 per cent. “However,” the report adds, “the renewal 
of rails in 1941 (1,197,593 tons) was in sharp contrast 
with that in 1929, when 1,958,489 tons of new rail were 
laid in replacement although total car-miles were only 
slightly above those of 1941.” In appraising that change, 
“the improvement in quality of steel and in methods of 
lengthening the life of rails should be considered.” 


Maintaining a Fluid Car Supply 


After brief comment on earnings of motor, pipe-line 
and water carriers and electric railways, the. commis- 
sion proceeded to discuss the emergency service orders 
of more general application which it issued during the 
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period covered by the report. At the same time, “much 
has been accomplished by voluntary cooperation of the 
shippers.” In the issuance of the service orders, as 
well as in conferences with shipper organizations, “close 
cooperation has been maintained at all times” with ODT. 
the Association of American Railroads and the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association. On the shipper 
side, “particular credit must be given to the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory Boards and the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League.” 

All in all, the commission has found that “the duty 
of maintaining a fluid supply of cars and motor ve- 
hicles in time of war is a grave responsibility, which 
requires daily contact with developments on the trans- 
portation front.” Later on, in the detailed review of 
Bureau of Service activities, it is revealed that the nor- 
mal force of 16 service agents has been augmented by 
the employment of 40 temporary agents. And some 
credit is taken for the Bureau with respect to the East- 
coast oil movement. “The Bureau,” says the report, 
“has rendered effective service in this handling by checks 
made of movements through terminals and interchanges 
between the various railroads involved. These checks 
have expedited the handling of bad-order cars by assur- 
ing prompt repair and return of such cars to service, 
and by avoiding terminal delays.” 

During the year ended October 31, 1942, the commis- 
sion granted 184 abandonment applications, involving 
1,887.46 miles of branch line of Class I roads, together 
with 430.18 miles of short lines, of which 303.84 miles 
constituted the entire lines. Brief comment on War 
Production Board requisitioning activities reveals that 
one WPB requisition “was served before a hearing was 
held in our proceeding, five before proposed reports 
were served, seven before final reports were issued per- 
mitting the abandonments, and one in a case in which 
we had denied the application.” 


More Need For Accident Prevention 


The report’s discussion of accident prevention asserts 
that “under present emergency conditions, the preven- 
tion of accidents assumes an importance that is in addi- 
tion to the economic and humanitarian considerations 
given them under peacetime conditions.” Then after 
the aforementioned reference to how restrictions upon 
the use of materials have prevented making new installa- 
tions, replacements and additions, the commission goes 
on to say that the “high degree of safety of locomotive 
operation” which prevailed at the beginning of the up- 
turn in railroad traffic has not continued during the 
past several months, 

“Due principally to the efforts of the railroads to 
short-cut inspections and hurry repairs so as to ex- 
pedite road movement,” the report continues, “less atten- 
tion has been given by them to conditions which may, 
in individual cases, appear to be of only minor conse- 
quence but which, in the aggregate, materially affect 
both safety and efficiency of operation... The prac- 
tice, too often indulged in, of applying only temporary 
repairs, in the hope that a locomotive will successfully 
complete a trip and that more adequate repairs can be 
applied thereafter when more convenient, has been pro- 
ductive of many locomotive failures. In addition to 
increasing the peril to employees and others and in- 
creasing the ultimate cost of repairs, these failures also 
result in delays to the trains involved, and frequently 
interfere with the expeditious movement of other trains. 
Avoidance of failures to locomotives is essential to safe 
and efficient railroad performance,*and under wartime 
conditions it is more urgent than ever that all possible 
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efforts be put forth by all concerned to prevent such 
failures.” 


Safety Devices Shouldn’t Have to Be Required 


The commission goes on to recognize its “definite 
responsibility” for the enforcement of laws requiring 
that locomotives, cars, and signal installations shall be 
maintained “in safe condition for service’; also, “to 
require the installation of additional appliances if found 
necessary in the public interest.” To counteract the 
upward trend in accidents, it has “directed attention in 
numerous cases to unsafe conditions” and in a “consid- 
erable number of instances” has called upon carriers 
to “show cause why they should not be required to effect 
improvements in existing facilities or to install new 
ones for the protection of property, employees, and 
travelers.” At the same time the commission realizes 
that the procedures which it must follow are “time con- 
suming”; and thus it suggests that when unsafe condi- 
tions are disclosed, the carriers “should proceed at once 
to make the necessary correction as part of their contri- 
bution to the war effort, without awaiting formal action 
by us.’ 

In a section devoted to the “reduction of funded 
debt and fixed charges,” the commission reviews what 
has occurred along those lines since the issuance of its 
1933 annual report, which warned of dangers i:.herent 
in financial policies that treated debt “as practically per- 
petual with no provision for its liquidation.” It tells 
how it then inaugurated the general policy of requiring 
sinking funds for bond issues approved; and how its 
reports in reorganization proceedings are requiring 
“drastic reduction” of the debt of railroads involved. 
In the latter connection, the 28 plans approved when the 
report was written would require reduction of funded 
debt from $3,242,848,000 to $1,715,620,000, “much of 
the latter amount being in the form of income bonds 
involving no fixed charges against income.” Should all 
of the plans be approved by the courts, the railroad com- 
panies concerned would have their “obligatory fixed 
charges” reduced from $142,082,000 to $40,857,000. 
“Of this reduction, $9,606,000 has been effected, leaving 
$91,619,000 yet to be realized.” 

With respect to the railroads generally, the commis- 
sion states that many “are alive to the desirability of 
reducing their indebtedness and have undertaken to re- 
duce the burden of fixed charges, especially since 1933.” 
The fact that “a large proportion of outstanding railroad 
bonds can be bought at large discounts” affords “a most 
favorable opportunity to eliminate debt and to cut fixed 
charges” and “the indications are that substantial oper- 
ations of this character are, and have lately been, in prog- 
ress.” Recalling the previous annual report’s discussion 
of the “importance of debt reduction,” the commission 
reiterated its conviction that “both the public interest 
and the interests of carrier stockholders will in the long 
run be served by that policy.” 


Funded Debt Declined Slightly 


Summary figures which the report gives for the period 
from January 1, 1932, to December 31, 1941, show that 
the funded debt of the Class I roads was during that 
time reduced from $10,850,944,438 to $10,565,084,210, 
a decrease of $285,860,228. Of this reduction, “at least 
$111,115,727 was effected through reorganization.” 
Meanwhile interest accrued on funded debt declined from 
$500,036,354 in 1932 to $438,297,464 in 1939; but it in- 
creased to $469,495,539 in 1941, “due to changes in the 
method of accounting in 1940.” 
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Remaining sections of the report include discussions of 
trends toward motor carrier integration, the Ex Parte 
148 rate increase; cooperative arrangements with OPA 
for the administration of those provisions of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act which cover charges for trans- 
portation services performed by carriers other than com- 
mon carriers; the pending general class rate and classi- 
fication investigation; and the revision of the rules of 
practice effected during the year under review. Then 
come the usual separate accounts of the work of the 
commission’s various bureaus. 


Big Money in 
Land Grant Discount 
(Continued from page 163) 


own boats. In developing common carrier services the 
Federal Barge Lines have been forced to emphasize 
flexibility and adaptability in both equipment and operat- 
ing methods. Private and contract carriers usually have 
much more specialized equipment, and their operations 
are less complex. It has not yet been demonstrated that 
a complete common carrier service, such as the Inland 
Waterways Corporation is required to perform, is feas- 
ible on a full cost private enterprise basis. The slight 
extra public aid involved in operation of the Federal 
Barge Lines permits a much wider diffusion of water- 
way benefits than would otherwise be possible.” 

The exhibit relating to the New York State Barge 
Canal shows that in 1939 public aid there amounted to 
9.8 mills per ton-mile or $2.05 per ton. Other exhibits 
show 1940 figures as follows: Ohio, 2.4 mills: per ton- 
mile; Monongahela, nine-tenths of a mill per ton-mile; 
Allegheny, 2.23 cents per ton-mile; Kanawha, 3.8 mills 
per ton-mile; Warrior, 2.9 mills per ton-mile. 


What TVA Navigation Costs the Taxpayers 


The exhibit on the Tennessee river points out how the 
navigation phase is tied up with other Tennessee Valley 
Authority projects, and suggests that “no useful pur- 
pose would be served” in computing public aid on the Ten- 
nessee during the period of construction of the nine-foot 
waterway by TVA. “The most significant showing 
that can be made prior to the completion of the water- 
way,” it adds, “is an estimated measure of public aid 
based on estimated costs of the completed waterway 
and on prospective traffic that may be expected to de- 
velop after the improvement is completed.” The “pros- 
pective public aid” is shown in a table on the basis of 
TVA allocations and on the “direct cost basis of allo- 
cation.” The former gives a figure of 9.1 mills per 
ton-mile, provided coal traffic originates as anticipated 
by TVA; without the coal the figure is 1.63 cents per 
ton-mile. The direct-cost basis produces a figure of 3.9 
mills with the coal traffic and, 6.9 mills without it. 
Generally, the exhibit suggests that “economically the 
place of navigation in the unified development program 
for the Tennessee Valley is, at best, that of a by-product 
of the electric power development.” 





“People seldom read a book which is given to them; 
and few are given. The way to spread a work ts to sell 
it at alow price. No man will send to buy a thing that 
costs even sixpence, without an intention to read it.”— 
Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
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Communieations... 


Likes Our Editorials 


To THE EpirTor: 

Even in these strenuous times I cannot help but write and ex- 
press my delight at your article “Railways and Post-War Plan- 
ning,” and your editorial entitled “Shall the Railways Be Sabo- 
taged?”. As part of my job I review many trade papers and 
want you to know that these two articles are gems of wisdom 
that, in my opinion, have not been duplicated. 

Guy W. Witson, 


Manager, Transnortation Department, 
General Electric Company 


Erez, Pa. 


Investors Unduly Pessimistic 


New York. 
To THE Epitor: 

The feeling of the investing public seems to be that as soon 
as the war is over the railroads are destined for the scrap heap. 
Railroad officers by their silence seem to give accord to this 
opinion. The great industrialists say that there will be a big 
increase of business after the war. If they are right, the rail- 
roads will also have good business—though perhaps not as large 
as now. 

Why don’t you persuade sone big railroad man to make a 
speech, well advertised, explaining why investors need not be so 
pessimistic? Railroad credit certainly needs better understanding 
by investors of what the railroad outlook really is. 

INVESTOR 


Stop Waste in Scrap Saving 


Monretito, NEVADA. 
To THE EpiTor: 

The effectiveness of scrap saving, safety, accident prevention, 
and other campaigns conducted by the railroads amongst their 
employees is lessened when the mass of placards, bulletins, cir- 
culars and other literature on the subject is so great that the 
mere repetition of propaganda lessens the employees’ interest to 
the point where he eventually reads none of the material. 

Many circulars and bulletins are now issued weekly to em- 
ployees on material saving; I have heard many an employee 
comment on the fact that the railroads really cannot be serious 
on the subject, otherwise they could effect a material saving of 
paper through the elimination of most of the printed and mimeo- 
graphed material. 

It would appear that personal supervision and the issuance of 
a minimum. of printed or mimeographed instructions would re- 
sult in greater accomplishments and the savings of many a ton 
of paper. 

Hueu F. O’Ner. 


Don’t Scrap Valuable 


Historical Museum Pieces 


Maptison, N. J. 
To THE EpiTor: 

I have read, with extreme regret, in Railway Age of the 
scrapping of the old M. L. & T. locomotive “Sabine,” and of the 
same treatment recently of the Southern Railway historical 
exhibit at Lexington, Ky. These acts have reduced the com- 
paratively small collection of railroad relics extant on our rail- 
roads; and as a great admirer of our railroad industry, and its 
history, I sincerely hope that there will be no further scrapping 
of such material, and that what is left, be carefully preserved. 

While it is true that all unnecessary material should be con- 
verted to scrap, and that would include railroad relics that had 
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no historical value; it does not seem likely that at this time we 
should destroy our museum pieces of railroad history. To date 
I have not heard that the Smithsonian Institute or the Dearborn 
Museum have contributed any of their railroad memorabilia— 
and I hope that they don’t. 

Thinking that the need for scrap would be even more acute 
in England, than here at the present time, I wrote to the British 
Information Services in New York, to find out if any railroad 
relics had been removed from the great South Kensington Sci- 
ence Museum, to be added to the scrap pile. Their reply which 
follows, dated December 18, should be of interest to anyone 
who has even a spark of interest in the preservation of things 
having historical value: 

“Your enquiry of December 11, on the possible handing-over 
of historical railway relics for scrap has been handed to us. So 
far there has been no mention of such necessity facing the South 
Kensington Science Museum, or other similar institutions, al- 
though of course there are various instances of famous relics 
having been surrendered—such as old wrecks, and some of the 
old cannons on Tower Hill. But in the latter case, care has 
been taken to preserve the oldest and most interesting guns, while 
the cannons along the Embankment, although earmarked for 
salvage, are to be withheld as long as possible. In one town 
a factory which had been turned into a museum has been re- 
converted to its original purpose.” (Signed) J. A. W. Bennett, 
Information Division. 

Many of us hope that even if our busy railroad executives 
have no personal interest in railroad history, or relics, they will 
have the perspicacity to realize the public relations value of such 
material, and how beneficial it will prove in whipping up public 
interest in railroad transportation, when the war is ended. 
Most of the boys and young men who were railroad-minded, 
are now air-minded, and will have to be won over again, to the 
railroad. It is good business “In time of War to prepare for 
Peace.” 


Tuomas T. TABER 
President, Railroadians of America. 





Why ‘‘Planning’’ and Overcentra- 
lization Are National Dangers 


“Planning and a false precision have. been 
driven so far in Italy as well as in Germany that 
a breakdown of one minute cog in the overcen- 
tralized and overorganized machinery of govern- 
ment and business causes the most far-reaching 
disturbances. The complete abolition of indi- 
vidual decision and discretion on the part of 
subordinates has made them unable to do any- 
thing at all on their own initiative. This has 
been strikingly illustrated several times in the 
German railroad organization. 

“Minor divergences from schedule which for- 
merly would have been ironed out without trouble 
by local officials, have led to long tie-ups of whole 
districts, as new orders had to be obtained from 
some central office far from the scene. As long 
as the system works on schedule, it is a marvel 
fit to gladden the heart of any efficiency expert; 
but once there is the slightest disturbance, every- 
thing is thrown out of gear.” 


—From “The End of Economic Man,” by Peter F. Drucker. 
Published by John Day, N.. Y. . 


\ 
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Christmas Travel 
Curb Was Effective 


Praising public co-operation 
Eastman says it’s needed 
for the duration 


The total volume of Christmas holiday 
passenger traffic on the railroads in 1942 
generally exceeded that of the same period 
in 1941, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has announced, though it apparently 
fell below that of the last Labor Day week- 
end. Heavy furlough travel was mainly 
responsible for the increase, it was_ said, 
and reports from several roads indicated 
that civilian travel was substantially below 
normal and less than was expected. 

This announcement was based on first 
reports from 18 railroads and the Pullman 
Company. Without exception, the rail- 
roads were able to accommodate all serv- 
ice men on furlough, these reports indi- 
cated, and in general the same statement 
applied to civilian traffic, though some 
trains were loaded beyond seating capacity. 
One railroad reported that in three in- 
_stances during the holiday period over- 
crowding forced civilian passengers to wait 
for later trains. 

Traffic officers of railroads and bus 
operators in all parts of the country have 
informed the ODT that efforts to dis- 
courage non-essential civilian travel were 
widely effective, it was said, and ODT 
Director Joseph B. Eastman, in comment- 
ing on these reports, praised the public for 
its co-operation in easing the strain on pas- 
senger carriers at a particularly difficult 
time, assuring transportation for men in 
uniform. 

Christmas rail travel was predominantly 
coach travel, the ODT pointed out, and 
most railroads reported that all available 
coach equipment was in use. On the other 
hand, Pullman travel was less than in the 
1941 Christmas holiday season, and not 
much above that of the pre-holiday period. 
Very few extra Pullman cars were needed 
in territory normally requiring hundreds 
of extra cars to handle holiday traffic. 

The ODT indicated that a cross-section 
of reports from bus lines showed Christmas 
holiday travel by bus was below expecta- 
tions and below the level of previous holi- 
days. While short-haul traffic increased, 
long-haul traffic did not, but in many in- 
stances decreased from former peak periods. 
There was a substantial reduction in the 
number of extra buses operated, yet the 
holiday traffic was handled with less dif- 
ficulty than in previous years, and apparent- 
ly without serious congestion at any point, 
the ODT says. 


Several railroads that the 


reported 
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“Don’t Travel” campaign of the ODT and 
the railroads influenced many civilians tak- 
ing holiday trips to leave well in advance 
of the peak travel days, thus spreading 
the load of holiday traffic over a longer 
period. The extent of public co-operation 
was evident, according to railroad reports 
to ODT, not only in the reduction in 
civilian travel, but in the absence of com- 
plaints over crowded conditions on the 
part of those who did travel. One passenger 
traffic manager informed the ODT that 
many civilian passengers apologized for 
traveling during the holiday period and of- 
fered explanations of the necessity for their 
trips. 

Mr. Eastman, in referring to the re- 
sponse of the public to the campaign 
against non-essential travel, added, “I must 
remind the traveling public that their co- 
operation in avoiding unnecessary trips will 
be needed for the duration. Military travel 
and necessary business travel will grow 
heavier as the war continues. It will thus 
be more necessary than ever for the pub- 
lic to assist the carriers to perform that 
preferential service by continuing volun- 
tarily to avoid at all times any travel for 
which there is not a real need.” 


Canada’s Minimum Loading 
Order 


Canada’s minimum carload order, 
T.C.04F (by the Transport Controller— 
an office in some respects comparable to 
the ODT in the U. S.) becomes effective 
January 18. Thereafter no rail carrier is 
to accept for transportation at any point 
of origin in Canada (except Yukon Ter- 
ritory) any car not loaded to its “max- 
imum capacity,” as defined in the order. 

Such capacity is defined as the stenciled 
capacity, not the load limit, and an 80,000- 
Ib. load is sufficient for a car stenciled be- 
tween 80,000 and 100,000 Ib. and 100,000 
is sufficient for a car stenciled 100,000 Ib. 
or over. Lighter loads are permissible 
for bulky commodities, provided they are 
loaded to maximum practical cubical ca- 
pacity. Variations from the order are al- 
lowed under permit from the Transport 
Controller, or from a railway superin- 
tendent, who may make exceptions be- 
cause of unusual circumstances or to re- 
duce car detention. 

Government shipments for any of the 
Allied nations are exempt—also cars stop- 
ping-off to complete loads under tariff 
provisions. Exceptions are also permitted 
in shipments to ports, to conform to load- 
ing requirements of vessels. Other pro- 
visions provide for multiple loading, “or- 
der notify” shipments, freight likely to 
damage car, and consignments to non- 
agency stations. 

‘Another order, T.C.O.F.-1, lists 74 com- 
modities for which special loading minima 
are established. 





Bad Weather Hits 
Tank Car Movement 


Director Byrnes and ODT take 
uew steps to increase oil 
deliveries to the East 


Government agencies concerned with 
the East Coast oil situation and individuals 
in that territory affected by the critical 
shortage of petroleum products for civilian 
use have focused close attention on the part 
played by the railroads in the movement 
of oil into that area. The latest available 
figures for tank car deliveries in that region 
show no improvement in the amount of oil 
brought in by rail, but steps taken by Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Byrnes and 
the Office of Defense Transportation are 
expected to result in an increase in the 
daily average. 

The meeting in Washington December 
29, called by Director Byrnes to afford 
administrators of the government agencies 
and presidents of railroads involved in the 
oil movement to the Atlantic seaboard an 
opportunity to discuss plans for increas- 
ing deliveries by rail, was reported in 
Railway Age last week. One result of 
this conference was a decision to use box 
cars to supplement the movement in tank 
cars. The number of box cars to be in- 
volved will depend entirely on the supply 
of materials released so they can be used 
to handle petroleum, it was said. Other 
materials will be released to increase un- 
loading facilities, Mr. Byrnes indicated. 

To the extent that metal drums now in 
the hands of the armed services are made. 
available--for the purpose, they will be 
handled in box cars in one move to add to 
the oil movement by rail. It was stated 
that an undetermined number of cars will 
be fitted with containers made of canvas 
and synthetic rubber, such as the mareng 
cell described in Railway Age of August 
22, 1942, page 313, if the materials are 
released for such use. 

The railroad presidents who attended 
the conference in Washington also dis- 
cussed the railroads’ part in the oil move- 
ment with President Roosevelt. At his 
press conference the same day the Presi- 
dent said that the railroads have done an 
awfully good job, but he expressed his 
hope that they could do still better. 

Announcements from the Office of De- 
fense Transportation indicated that re- 
scheduling and re-routing of symbol trains 
in the petroleum movement is. continuing 
in an effort to handle a greater propor- 
tion of both loaded and empty tank cars 
in such trains. On December 29 all tank 
cars engaged in the petroleum traffic to 
East Coast were “frozen” in that service 

(Continued on page 172) 












Manpower Shortage 


Disturbs Eastman 


Effect on transportation will 
grow much more serious, 
he w» rns industry 


A “wave of fear” has been generated 
throughout the country recently, especially 
among ttuck operators and shippers, said 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, that the ODT 
“is about to set arbitrary restrictions on 
the length of truck hauls.” Speaking be- 
fore a meeting of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce in that city on January 6, Mr. 
Eastman explained the origin of this alarm. 

There are long-haul truck operations 
serving a vital purpose in the war effort, 
he remarked, and there are also oppor- 
tunities in long-haul service where utiliza- 
tion of a railroad line would release many 
trucks, just as utilization of trucks for 
short hauls could release many freight 
cars. The problem is “full of complica- 
tions,” he said, “but we have felt it our 
duty to study it. ... In that study a pro- 
posal was put in definite form to serve as 
a target for discussion, and it is that pro- 
posal which has caused all the alarm. 
No recommendation that I adopt that pro- 
posal has been made, I have not yet read 
it, and the views of all interested parties 
are being obtained at length. You may be 
sure that I shall not act without careful 
consideration of those views.” 

Mr. Eastman gave his audience a gen- 
- eral picture of the responsibilities of the 
nation’s transportation system under war- 
time conditions, and appealed for wider 
public understanding of what must be done 
to meet these responsibilities. Anyone 
who thinks all the transportation required 
to wage war successfully in remote parts 
of the globe can be provided “without great 
changes in our normal way of living and 
doing business is not in his right mind,” 
the sneaker asserted. 

Referring to the acomplishments of the 
railroads. in co-operation with the pe- 
troleum industry, in increasing the daily 
all-rail movement of oil to the Atlantic 
seaboard from “a trickle” to a volume of 
more than 750.000 barrels a day, the ODT 
director mentioned this as one case, but 
not the only one, “where the exigencies 
of war have disrupted our transportation 
service, thrown a wholly new and tremen- 
dous load upon the railroads for which 
they were not organized or adequately 
equipped, and. brought hardships to a large 
part of our population which the railroads, 
notwithstanding what I regard as a re- 
markable performance, have been unable 
wholly to relieve.” 

In speaking of the lack of new equip- 
ment to meet the emergency, Mr. East- 
man suggested two “cures” for the situa- 
tion, full utilization of all the available 
facilities and a reduction of the amount of 
transportation to be performed. In addi- 
tion to a shortage of materials for new 
equipment, he said, “we have, and will 
have in increasing degree, a shortage of 
manpower. This is already having an ad- 
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verse effect on transportation, particularly 
transportation by motor vehicles, and it 
promises to have a much more serious ef- 
fect as time goes on.” 

Analyzing the year’s carloading figures, 
he pointed to a danger of being misled by 
statistics. Some business men, Mr. East- 
man said, feel that the slight drop in car- 
loadings reported currently in comparison 
with the previous year indicates that the 
railroads “are in a comfortable position.” 
The fact is, on the contrary, he asserted, 
that the railroads “are not on easy street,” 
but have very little reserve strength left. 
Acknowledging the co-operation industry 
has given in keeping freight cars moving, 
he said “there is still need and room for 
improvement. The job will grow harder, 
as the manpower shortage makes it diffi- 
cult to get good men to load and unload 
the cars, and I suspect that the cost will 
increase.” 

Among ways in which the speaker-ap- 
pealed to industry to do still more to re- 
duce its demands for transportation were 
spreading seasonal traffic more evenly, es- 
pecially coal traffic, purchasing closer to 
the point of consumption to reduce cross- 
hauling, and, in the local transit field, stag- 
gering working hours. 

The results of efforts so far made to in- 
duce industries to eliminate much cross 
or excessive hauling of commodities have, 
with certain exceptions, been “disappoint- 
ing,’ Mr. Eastman said. “I am told,” he 
added, “that there is a rather widespread 
feeling that there is no sufficient need for 
such a disturbance of distribution, and a 
suspicion, particularly on the part of the 
industries which have nationally adver- 
tised products, that there is some ulterior 
purpose to accomplish, under cover of war 
necessity, some radical and permanent 
change in commercial and _ distribution 
practices.” Those who hold such opinions, 
the speaker remarked, “do not realize the 
impact on transportation which will come 
from the full development of the war pro- 
gram plus the manpower shortage.” 

After reviewing the current problems 
facing truck and railroad passenger opera- 
tions, Mr. Eastman said, “plainly there is 
much trouble ahead, and some of it is 
alreadv here.” He again declared his 
aversion to travel rationing in any form, 
and repeated his appeal to industry to 
avoid holding conventions and group meet- 
ings which involve much travel. “Ade- 
quate and efficient transportation of both 
property and persons is one of the prime 
war necessities,” he pointed out, and the 
performance of all transportation agencies 
so far will have to be surpassed through 
“the most intensive effort and co-operation 
on the part of all concerned.” 


Car Materials Price Control 


The termination date of the Office of 
Price Administration’s Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 174, controlling the sale 
or interchange of surplus freight car ma- 
terials between car builders and railroads, 
has been extended to June 30, 1943, ac- 
cording to an OPA announcement Janu- 
ary 2. This action was taken, it was said, 
because some surplus materials are still 
available in the industry, and interchange 
will be carried on yet for some time. 


No Wartime Strikes 
Expected by N.M.B. 


Report expresses confidence 
that labor disputes won’t 
tie up rail service 


Making its annual report for the fiscaf 
year ended June 30, 1942, the Nationaf 
Mediation Board this week expressed to 
Congress its “full confidence that the war 
effort will not be hampered by interrup- 
tion or threatened interruptions due to 
labor disputes on the railroads or airlines.” 
The Railway Labor Act, it said, “is sery- 
ing effectively with our nation at war,” just 
as it served “for more than 16 years as an 
effective instrument for the orderly settle- 
ment of railway labor disputes in peace- 
time.” 

The report does record “two instances 
in which strikes occurred” during the year 
under review; but it compares that show- 
ing with “thousands of disputes between 
men and management settled peaceably” 
under the act at a time when “strikes and 
threatened strikes in various industries” 
are causing “considerable national con- 
cern.” The two strikes were on the To- 
ledo, Peoria & Western where the govern- 
ment took over, and that involving Rail- 
way Express Agency employees at Detroit. 

Meanwhile the Board has had plenty of 
business, and the increase in the backlog 
of unsettled cases at the year’s end sug- 
gests, as the report put it, “the necessity of 
enlarging the staff of mediators as well as 
a restoration to the Board of its full active 
membership.” The latter is a reference to 
the loss to the Board of the services of 
one of its three members—Otto S. Beyer, 
to whom the Board a year ago granted an 
indefinite leave of absence so that he might 
accept full-time service in his present role 
of director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portations Division of Transport Person- 
nel. Railroad labor leaders are understood 
to have had the same idea when they called 
on President Roosevelt last September to 
ask him to appoint another member to 
N. M. B. in place of Mr. Beyer, whose 
present term expires February 1, 1944. 

With respect to the T. P. & W. dispute, 
the report makes no reference to N. M. B.’s 
failure to certify the case to the President 
for the appointment of an emergency 
board; but says that government operation 
“came only as a final resort after the man- 
agement declined repeated requests of high 
government officials including the Presi- 
dent, to submit the dispute to arbitration, 
which the employees agreed to do.” In 
commenting on the Detroit strike of Ex- 
press Agency employees, where an emer- 
gency board was appointed, the Board says 
that “the most prominent fact demonstrated 
by this unfortunate dispute is the inade- 
quacy of the authority of the National 
Mediation Board under the Railway Labor 
Act to deal with jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween labor unions.” It goes on to cite a 
passage wherein the Detroit emergency 
board suggested that in such cases N. M. 
B. should have power “to intervene just as 
it now does in direct disputes between em- 
ployer and employees.” 
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In addition to these two actual strikes 
there were in the fiscal year 15 disputes 
“in which there was a definite threat to 
strike.’ These included “Cases A-1000 and 
A-1001,” the nationwide wage proceedings 
of 1941 which were finally compromised 
with the December, 1941, mediation settle- 
ment effected by the recalled emergency 
board whose original recommendations had 
been rejected by the labor organizations. 

But before getting into these specific 
matters, the Board had told more than is 
indicated at the outset of its satisfaction 
with Railway Labor Act procedures and 
the wartime performance of railroad per- 
sonnel. It asserted that the Railway Labor 
Act “is the most advanced piece of legis- 
lation in the nation today for the peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes.” The 
only wartime supplement to the act, it 
added, has been President Roosevelt’s ex- 
ecutive order setting up the National Rail- 
way Labor panel from which the labor or- 
ganizations can get emergency boards ap- 
pointed without taking a strike vote and 
setting a date for a walkout. Performance 
of railroads and airlines in handling war- 
time traffic is praised in the report.as a 
“modern transportation miracle,” wrought 
only because the managements and operat- 
ing personnel subordinated all other ob- 
jectives to the main task. 

In its own work, the Board found fiscal 
1942 the largest year in its history, which 
has been true of each of the past three 
successive years—indicating “the larger 
number of labor disputes during periods of 
increased industrial activity as well as a 
tendency on the part of both the carriers 
and their employees to utilize to a greater 
extent the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act in effecting settlements of their dif- 
ferences.” The number of new cases dock- 
eted in fiscal 1942 totaled 524, an increase 
of 36 per cent over the previous year. Al- 
though a record number of cases—370— 
were disposed of in 1941-42, the year nev- 
ertheless closed with a backlog of 154 cases 
pending, the greatest carry-over since fiscal 
1936 when 185 were left. Cases pending 
at the end of fiscal 1941 totaled 101. 

Discussing disputes regarding representa- 
tion of employees, the Board viewed “with 
some concern” the tendency to divide “es- 
tablished and well recognized crafts or 
classes” of employees. “To permit such a 
division,” it says, “would give rise to more 
divisions and subdivisions. Once the bars 
are down, there is no logical stopping place 
and such a course would ultimately defeat 
real collective bargaining as contemplated 
by the law. On the other hand, stabiliza- 
tion of well recognized crafts or classes as 
they have been generally established on 
carriers under the act by the employees 
and managements after long years of ne- 
gotiation will also tend to stabilize collec- 
tive bargaining relationships.” 

Appraising the effects of the 1934 amend- 
ments which “made effective the right of 
employees to designate collective bargain- 
ing agents of their choice,” the report 
shows how the unions, especially the shop 
craft organizations, have gained on the 
system associations. Nearly 90 per cent of 
the shop employees on Class I roads are 
now represented by “national organiza- 
tions,” the Board says, adding that “most 
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of this gain has been at the expense of 
the system associations.” 

The section of the report devoted to 
National Railroad Adjustment Board ac- 
tivities shows that this Board ended the 
fiscal year with 6,318 cases pending—6,033 
of them being before the First Division. 
During the year the First Division used 
referees to decide 445 cases, and was un- 
able to agree upon a single referee selec- 
tion. Thus N. M. B. had to make the ap- 
pointments. All four divisions used ref- 
erees to decide a total of 835 cases. Most 
of the 1941-42 referees, the report says, 
had not previously served. The highest 
total salary among the referees was that 
paid Thomas J. Mabry of Albuquerque, 
N. M., who received $5,700 for working 
114 days at $50 per day. 

The financial statements shows that N. 
M. B. received total 1941-42 appropriations 
of $270,303 and spent $237,791. Adjustment 
Board appropriations totaled $247,030, 
while its expenditures were $238,340. 


WPB!Appointment 


The director of the War Production 
Board Division of Stockpiling and Trans- 
portation, Dr. W. Y. Elliott, has announced 
the appointment of a consultant on Great 
Lakes operations. This place will be held 
by A. B. Cozzens of Oglebay, Norton & 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, who will 
continue his connection with that firm 
while advising the WPB division on the 
establishment of transportation of quotas 
and priorities on commodities shipped by 
lake vessels. Under the orders establish- 
ing the government war agencies, this 
WPB division instructs the Office of De- 
fense Transportation to put into effect 
such quotas and priorities as it considers 
essential. 


Barriger Leaves ODT to Become 
Stock Yards Executive 


John W. Barriger, III, has resigned as 
associate director of the Division of Rail- 
way Transport, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, and federal manager of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, to become vice- 
president of the Union Stock Yard & 
Transit Company, Chicago. He will be 
succeeded on the T. P. & W. by Holly 
Stover, special assistant to Director V. V. 
Boatner of the Division of Railway Trans- 
port; but no announcement was made as 
to his successor in the associate director- 
ship of the Division. 

Mr. Barriger, whose resignation became 
effective December 31, had been with ODT 
since last February; and he had been fed- 
eral manager of the T. P. & W. since last 
March when ODT took over at the direc- 
tion of the President. A photograph of 
Mr. Barriger, together with a sketch of 
his career, appeared in the Railway Age 
of February 7, 1942, page 349. 

In announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Stover, ODT Director Eastman also an- 
nounced that George Voelkner, who has 
been assistant federal manager of the T. 
P. & W., had been appointed to the new 
position of general manager of the road. 
Mr. Stover, who became associated with 
ODT last May, has served as director, 
executive representative, and vice-president 


of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, and as pres- 
ident of the Stover Smokeless Coal Com- 
pany and of Holly Stover, Inc. Mr. Voelk- 
ner came to the T. P. & W. when ODT 
assumed control, having previously been 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Lehigh Valley. 


Box Cars Refitted for Troop 
Transportation 


The Pennsylvania has recently brought 
out new models of the reconditioned box 
cars on which it has been working with 
the idea of converting them for use in 
the transportation of troops. The new 
models, embodying changes suggested by 
the Army and Navy after the preliminary 
demonstrations, have been assembled into 
an experimental train consisting of a sleep- 
ing car, a kitchen car, and a recreation car. 

The sleeping car provides space for 32 
men in three tiers of bunks; it has port- 
holes for windows, is heated, fireproof, and 
has sanitary facilities. It has been sug- 
gested that the equipment might be used 
for long-haul troop movements, making it 
up into 16-car trains consisting of 14 sleep- 
ers, and the kitchen and recreation cars. 
Among those who have inspected the 
equipment is Director Eastman of ODT 
who is reported to have been favorably im- 
pressed. Meanwhile, the P. R. R. is un- 
derstood to be prepared to proceed with the 
conversion work if the idea receives the 
approval of the armed services. 


Turney Leaves ODT; New Division 
Heads Appointed 


Effective January 1, John R. Turney, 
director of the Division of Transport Con- 
servation of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, resigned that position to return 
to private law practice. At the same time 
ODT Director Joseph B. Eastman an- 
nounced that the division which Mr. Tur- 
ney had directed would become a staff di- 
vision of Review and Special Studies. 
Charles L. Dearing and Harold J. Dresch- 
er have been appointed director and asso- 
ciate director, respectively, of the new 
division. 

Mr. Turney was vice-president of the 
St. Louis Southwestern in charge of law 
and traffic when he left railroad service 
in 1933 to join the staff set up in Washing- 
ton by Mr. Eastman as federal co-ordinator 
of transportation. His appointment to the 
ODT was reported in Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 17, 1942, page 217. At that time his 
position was director of the Division of 
Traffic Movement, but in May of that year 
he was appointed to the position from 
which he has just resigned. 

In a letter to Mr. Turney accepting his 
resignation “with déep regret,” Mr. East- 
man said, “You were the creator of some 
of the best things we have done.” In 
offering his resignation Mr. Turney pointed 
out that the work for which he joined the 
ODT—the organization of the Division of 
Traffic Movement—had been completed, 
and that the functions and responsibilities 
of the Division of Transport Conservation” 
“have changed radically” since it was es- 
tablished, so that its director should be 
specially qualified in research. 

Mr. Dearing was a member of the staff 
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of the Brookings Institution from 1929 
until his appointment in May, 1942, as 
consultant in the ODT Division of Trans- 
port Conservation. Mr. Drescher, form- 
erly counsel to bus operating companies, 
was appointed at that time to the posi- 
tion of executive assistant to Mr. Turney. 

The newly-established Division of Re- 
view and Special Studies, Mr. Eastman 
announced, will be available for special 
studies needed in formulating new pro- 
grams and in evaluating established pro- 
grams. In addition, it will have various 
duties relating to passenger automobiles 
and rubber conservation. Matters listed 
for the immediate concern of the new di- 
vision include a determination of the re- 
quirements of private automobiles for 
rubber and repair parts, a continuing check 
on the supply of gasoline and rubber and 
on highway conditions, and an analysis of 
the effects of gasoline rationing on public 
transportation service. 


Training Courses in War Traffic 


Intensive job-training in transportation, 
handling and warehousing of war mate- 
rials is being offered in two six-weeks’ 
courses by New York University’s School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
starting January 18. 

Designed for men and women seeking 
or already employed in war jobs, classes 
will meet once a week—Thursday evenings 
—at the Wall street division of the Uni- 
versity. Professor Harry E. Stocker is in 
charge. 

One course, called “Transportation of 
War Materials,” is designed to instruct 
shippers and receivers of freight in meth- 
ods of speed and economy under wartime 
conditions. Lectures will cover transporta- 
tion services, routing, documentary work, 
rates and related subjects. 

The other course, designated “Materials 
Handling and Warehousing,” is aimed to 
serve men and women in industry and the 
armed forces—whether employed in fac- 
tories, warehouses, marine terminals or 
military depots. Lectures will cover time- 
saving, money-saving methods and equip- 
ment—largely through the use of photo- 
graphs, drawings and some data not here- 
tofore available. 

There are no requirements of previous 
academic training in these non-credit 
courses, for which registration is now 
open. 


Authorization Required To Scrap 
Old Locomotives 


The War Production Board by an 
amendment to its Limitation Order L-97 
has established “regulatory control” over 
“the repair, sale, dismantling, scrapping 
or other disposition of surplus used or 
idle” locomotives, it was announced Janu- 
ary 2. This order, it was said, paves the 
way for the pooling of surplus or idle 
used locomotives under regulations to be 
announced later by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

In its original form Order L-97. con- 
trolled production and distribution of new 
locomotives. It was pointed out that 
steadily increasing munitions and ordnance 
production creates a condition in which 
maximum use of all available motive power 
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is essential, and repair of used equipment 
is expected to contribute to this end by 
adding to the supply of serviceable loco- 
motives, at least for industrial operations, 
so releasing new equipment for purposes 
where they are most useful. 

The amended order provides that a used 
locomotive cannot be scrapped or dis- 
mantled until specific authority is obtained 
from the WPB Director General for Op- 
erations. An application on Form PD-747 
is necessary to get such authorization. The 
limitation order is administered by the 
WPB Transportation Equipment Division, 
but it was emphasized that that division 
will not control transfers of locomotives 
among railroads, which remains an ODT 
responsibility. 


Bad Weather Hits 


Tank Car Movement 
(Continued from page 169) 


by General Assignment Order ODT 7, Re- 
vised-1, issued by A. V. Bourque, chief of 
the Section of Tank Car Service of the 
ODT Division of Petroleum and Other 
Liquid Transport. 

Approximately half of the 143,000 tank 
cars in the country are affected by this 
order, the ODT announcement stated. In 
order to maintain the capacity of the fleet 
serving the Atlantic coast at maximum 
gallonage—consistent with efficient han- 
dling by carriers, shippers and receivers 
—it is provided that cars now involved in 
the East Coast service can be withdrawn 
only if replaced immediately with cars of 
at least equal capacity. All cars used in 
this long-haul movement must have a 
capacity of 7,000 gallons or over, accord- 
ing to ODT policy, and it planned to re- 
place the few small cars still in this service 
with larger cars as rapidly as_ possible. 
On December 1 the total capacity of tank 
cars handling oil to the northeastern states 
was said to be more than 58,500 gallons 
greater than on November 1, although 
fewer cars were in the service, the ODT 
announced. 

A statement by ODT Director Eastman 
accompanying the “freeze” order indicated 
that at that time 85 per cent of the East 
Coast petroleum traffic was moving in 
symbol trains, as compared with about 65 
per cent on December 12. The new through 
routes designated by the ODT will speed 
the handling of symbol trains, it was pre- 
dicted. 

* Current reports of receipts of petroleum 
products by tank car in the Eastern terri- 
tory indicated that none of the measures 
so far taken have overcome the effects of 
bad weather and tank car breakdowns in 
retarding improvement in the quantities de- 
livered. Use of the new pipe line from 
the southwestern oil fields to Norris City, 
Tll., which has been expected to swell the 
daily flow of oil into the East by ma- 
terially shortening the tank car haul, will 
be delayed at least three weeks as a re- 
sult of high water on the Mississippi River. 
last week, Petroleum Administrator Ickes 
has announced. About 600 feet of the pipe 
crossing that river was washed away, and 
replacement was delayed both by high 
water and by the necessity of diverting to 


the Mississippi crossing pipe intended for 
river crossings in Indiana and Ohio of the 
pipe line now under construction to serve 
the Philadelphia and New York refinery 
area. 

Daily tank car shipments of petrolcum 
products into the East Coast area in the 
week ending December 19 averaged 744 (23 
barrels, a slight increase over the pre- 
ceding week, PAW announcements jidi- 
cated. In the week ending December 26, 
however, the daily average was only 700,- 
827 barrels, and Administrator Ickes re- 
peated his warnings that there is little 
prospect of improvement in the amount of 
oil available for civilian use for some time. 
Reserve stocks of fuel oil and gasoline 
were being drawn on to meet current 
demands, he said. 

Closing of the New York barge canal 
and discontinuance of navigation on the 
Great Lakes, the result of cold weather, 
threw a greater burden on the railroads, 
these announcements pointed out. It was. 
estimated, however, that improvements in 
the capacity of reversed pipe lines supply- 
ing some points in the affected territory 
increased the movement by pipe line about 
8,000 barrels a day, and completion of an 
emergency pipe line from Tiffin, Ohio, to 
Akron was expected to add another 15,000: 
barrels a day to the movement, at the same 
time releasing tank cars for petroleum serv- 
ice elsewhere. 

In the week ending December 26 tank 
car deliveries to New England averaged 
717 cars daily, as compared with 654 the 
previous week, the Petroleum Administra- 
tor’s office announced. This movement 
averaged 811 cars a day in the week end- 
ing December 12, however, and it was 
pointed out that severe weather conditions 
had hampered the movement of oil trains 
on key routes to the East and retarded 
unloading operations at eastern terminals. 
The effect of floods in many areas also: 
was reflected in the decreases reported, 
these announcements added. 

In his capacity as Solid Fuels Co-or- 
dinator for War, Mr. Ickes indicated that 
all-rail coal shipments into New England 
were showing an encouraging trend, with 
the figures for the week ending December 
26 the highest for a similar period in over 
two months. All-rail coal shipments into 
that area between January 1, 1942, and De- 
cember 26 totaled 328,727 cars, he said, an 
increase of 89,955 cars over the same period 
of 1941. 

Mr. Ickes and other government officers. 
concerned with the petroleum situation ap- 
peared on January 4 before a Senate sub- 
committee investigating rationing pro- 
grams and eastern oil supplies, the so-called 
Maloney committee. In the course of his 
testimony the Petroleum Administrator 
referred to the effects present high operat- 
ing speeds have had on tank cars that 
average 17 years in age, and expressed his 
opinion that the peak of the movement 
of oil by tank cars has been passed be- 
cause of the number that are breaking 
down under the strain. ; 

Among other witnesses before this com- 
mittee were Rubber Administrator Jeffers 
and ODT Director Eastman. Mr. East- 
man repeated his expression of hope that 
the railroads would be able to move an 
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average of 900,000 barrels of oil a day 
to the East Coast, and referred to the 
larze expenditures the railroads have made 
and are still making to speed tank car 
movements, apart from expenditures for 
equipment. He also explained to the com- 
mittee the ODT program for constructing 
tank trucks to relieve tank cars now en- 
gaged in short-haul petroleum movements. 


New Executive Order Broadens 
Eastman’s Powers 


More inclusive and specific powers are 
vested in the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation by an executive order signed Janu- 
ary 4 by President Roosevelt, the chief 
purpose of which was said to be to clarify 
the ODT’s authority over local transit 
operations, especially those arranged to 
serve war plants. 

The new order directs the ODT, in addi- 
tion to its functions and powers under 
previous executive orders, to “advise and 
assist” federal and local government 
agencies in providing for the movement of 
personnel to and from war plants, giving 
due consideration to other transportation 
needs of the area concerned; to review, 
and if necessary to re-negotiate, arrange- 
ments already made or to be made here- 
after by federal departments or agencies 
(including the Army and Navy) for such 
trafic and for equipment so employed; 
and to “advise” the War Production Board 
on allocations of new local passenger equip- 
ment and transfers of used equipment. 
The use of equipment for military man- 
euvers or “special operations necessary for 
the prosecution of the war” is exempted 
from the terms of the order. 

Another section of the order redefines 
the scope of the ODT’s authority to in- 
clude “all domestic transportation within 
the territories and possessions of the 
United States.” 

The ODT director is named in the order 
as the “head of an agency which may ini- 
tiate action for the requisitioning of prop- 
erty,’ under the general wartime powers 
of the President. 


ODT Announces More Exceptions 
to General Order 18 


Special loading requirements for various 
commodities excepted from the general 
regulations for maximum loading of cars 
embodied in General Order ODT 18, Re- 
vised, were announced on January 4, the 
effective date, by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Under the general order, 
as outlined in Railway Age of October 
17, 1942, page 618, railroads are prohibited 
from accepting carload shipments, with 
certain exceptions, which do not fill the 
car either to its marked weight capacity 
or its visible capacity. The current list of 
special requirements, which revises and 
adds other commodities to the exceptions 
already reported, is embraced in Special 
Direction ODT 18, Revised-5. 

Weights to which cars must be loaded, 
or specific directions as to the manner of 
loading to obtain maximum use of car 
Capacity, are prescribed in the special di- 
rection for 18 additional commodities or 
groups of commodities. These include clay 
Products, containers, ceramics, chemicals, 
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gas cylinders, manufactured fertilizers, floor 
coverings, foundry supplies, dried fruit, 
glassware, gypsum products, hides, cab- 
bage, lard, tomatoes, paints (including 
varnishes and lacquers), paper and paper 
products, and newsprint. 

A minimum load of 60,000 pounds is 
required for shipments of manufactured 
fertilizers. Among requirements for other 
commodities added to the list of excep- 
tions the minimum load is set at 70,000 
pounds for dried fruit; 45,000 pounds for 
cabbage; 35,000 pounds for lard in prints 
or 45,000 pounds in tubs; 50,000 pounds 
for green salted calf skins; and 70,000 
for mixed carloads of gypsum products. 
Newsprint rolls of 60 inches or greater 
width, loaded on end, must occupy the en- 
tire floor space of the car. Paints and 
similar products must be loaded to a min- 
imum weight of 60,000 pounds, but up to 
30,000 pounds may consist of raw mate- 
rials entering into such products. 

Revisions of former special loading re- 
quirements have been made in the case 
of a number of commodities, including 
coal in box cars, grain products, glass, 
dry ice, lime, limestone, apples, butter, 


Materials 


Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads, issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since December 8. 


Carbide—General Preference Order M-190, 
effective January 1, placed calcium carbide under 
allocation control. Deliveries are prohibited with- 
out specific authorization except for monthly 
shipments of 10 tons or less. Calcium carbide 
delivered for resale for house or mine lighting is 
als exempt from the requirements. The regular 
chemicals application forms, PD-600 and PD-601, 
are to be used in requesting authorization for 
receipt or delivery of calcium carbide. 


Concrete buildings—National emergency speci- 
fications for the design of reinforced concrete 
buildings will become effective January 1, 1943, 
instead of December 5, 1942, it was announced on 
December 22. 


Construction—Construction Conservation Order 
L-41-b, providing for certain types of construc- 
tion necessary to the conversion or substitution 
of heating equipment to permit the use of fuel 
other than oil, electricity and gas, extends to 
January, 1944, the time when work may be under- 
taken without specific authorization. The mate- 
rials include insulation materials, air cell pipe 
coverings, weatherstripping and storm windows 
and doors. No rubber or metal, other than 
fastenings, may be used in such installations or 
applications. 


Cutting tools—General Preference Order E-2-b, 
as amended December 12, permits purchasers of 
cutting tools to accept deliveries of the producers’ 
minimum practicable manufacturing quantity. 
Where the quantity is less than three sets of spe- 
cial tools, the purchase may be extended to this 
amount. In no event, however, can the pur- 
chaser obtain more than a 90-day inventory. 


Electric railways—Preference Rating Order 
P-88, as amended December 23, broadens the defi- 
nition of the term “railroad”? to include urban 
electric transit systems. A rating of A-1-j is 
authorized for delivery of certain materials essen- 
tial for repair and maintenance of track, struc- 
tures, signal and communication systems, cars, 
trolley buses and other operating equipment. 
Use of this rating will be controlled by quarterly 
inventory reports to be submitted on Form PD- 
351. Form PD-351 is prescribed for use also in 
obtaining various types of raw materials, such 
as steel bars and other semi-finished metal prod- 
ucts. Ratings assigned for this class of orders 
would be determined by the rating pattern pre- 
vailing at the moment under any applicable orders. 
For emergency repairs, a rating of A-l-a may 








carrots, oysters, early potatoes and mixed 
carloads of certain poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Under the new specifications coal shipped 
in closed cars must be loaded to a minimum 
weight of not less than 70 per cent of the 
marked capacity if that figure is 100,000 
pounds or more, and to not less than 80 
per cent of the marked capacity where it 
is less than 100,000 pounds. The total 
weight of straight or mixed carload ship- 
ments of listed grain products must be at 
least 60,000 pounds. 

Oysters, previously required to be loaded 
to tariff minimum weight or more, are 
required to be loaded to a minimum of 
12,500 pounds. For early potatoes, now 
separately classified, the minimum load is 
set at 36,000 pounds as compared with 
42,000 pounds for other potatoes. Lime 
in containers is to be loaded to a minimum 
of 70,000 pounds. The minimum carload 
for apples in boxes is set at 39,900 pounds, 
while for apples in bulk, in bushel bas- 
kets or smaller, or in open boxes, the 
minimum is 31,500 pounds. The minimum 
carload shipment of bananas is prescribed 
as 23,000 pounds. 


and Priees 


be used upon specific approval by the Di- 
rector General for Cperations. Street railway 
systems and trolley bus lines are exempted 
from the filing of Form PD-352, which must 
be submitted by steam carriers under the terms 
of the order. 


Handsaws—Limitation Order L-157, as amended 
December 21, lists the simplified practices affect- 
ing types, sizes, grades and models of handsaws 
prescribed for the domestic market in Schedule 
III. The cheaper grades of handsaws will gradu- 
ally disappear. The only handsaws that may be 
produced for the domestic market after January 
1 will be the mechanics’ grades. The amend- 
ment further reduces the number of saws that 
may be produced under Tables 2, 3, 4 and 5 of 
Appendix A to 20 per cent of the dollar ‘sales 
volume of 1941. The limitation on total annual 
domestic production will not include saws pro- 
duced for delivery to, or for the account of, the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Commission or the 
War Shipping Administration. 


Iron and steel products—Conservation Order 
M-126, as amended December 26, enumerates sev- 
eral hundred articles of iron and steel in List A 
with dates after which no one may deliver or 
accept delivery of any iron or steel which will 
be used to make the article, and 30 days after 
which no one may process iron or steel for the 
item in an aggregate weight greater than 75 
per cent of the average monthly weight of all 
metals put into process during 1941 in making 
the item and parts, and 60 days after which no 
one may assemble ‘iron or steel for the item. 
For any item on List A without a governing date, 
no one may deliver or accept delivery of iron 
or steel to make, process or assemble iron or 
steel for the articles listed. In addition, the 
order enumerates in List S articles which may 
not be made of stainless steel in part or whole 
after specified governing -dates. List A _ con- 
sists chiefly of non-essential articles common to 
the civilian trade but includes air conditioning 
systems; manhole covers; culverts, including cor- 
rugated pipe and corrugated plates for pipe and 
arches for culverts; door hardware; fence posts, 
except on A-2 or higher; gates for fences; gutters. 
and spouting for dwellings two stories or less in 
height; highway railroad flasher lights, except 
lamp bulbs; highway guard rail, wire, strip and 
posts (maintenance and repair excepted); hose 
reels, except fire fighting equipment and indus- 
trial uses in direct fire hazard areas; oil pumps, 
except barrel pumps; railroad rail joint angle 
bars over 24 in. in length (maintenance and re- 
pair excepted), except for replacement on used 
rails; tank towers under 50 ft. in height; and 
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wheelbarrows. List S includes hose clamps, 
lanterns and lamps and valve handles, 


Priorities—Effective January 1, the publication 
Priorities, in its complete form, will be published 
on the first of each month only. Publication of 
a complete issue on the 16th of the month, fol- 
lowed by a supplement on the first, will be dis- 
continued, it was announced on December 19. 
The bulletin will be available at 20 cents a copy 
by writing to the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. 


Rubber—Rubber control orders, M-15-b and M- 
15-b-1, as revised, effective January 1, change 
numerous specifications for the manufacture of 
31 classes of products in Order M-15-b-1; while 
changes in M-15-b are designed to reduce un- 
necessary paper work, to clarify certain definitions 
and to correct other minor points. The revi- 
sions permit the importation from Canada of 
rubber products manufactured in Canada, in 
the United States or in the British Isles. The 
monthly report form, PD-322, is changed to Form 
PD-649. The specifications cover compounds for 
insulating wire and cable and insulating tape, 
belt splicing and repair material, conveyor and 
elevator belting and pulley lagging, V-belts, air 
drill hose, flexible couplings, paint spray hose, 
railroad hose of all types, rubber valves and 
valve parts, rubber sheet packings, gaskets and 
washers for hose, fire and mill hose, transmission 
belts, automotive parts, storage battery parts, car 
heater hose and garden hose. 


Rush orders—Manufacturers and others who 
must place rush orders for scarce materials by 
telegraph or telephone are provided with simple 
methods for applying the appropriate reference 
ratings by an amendment to Priorities Regulation 
No. 3, according to an announcement on De- 
cember 28. Procedures authorized for telegraphic 
orders call only for the following certification in 
the body of the telegram, “Ratings indicated 
are certified pursuant to Priorities Regulation 
No. 3.” The requirements of Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 7 for manual signature or authorization 
will be satisfied in such cases if the copy of the 
telegraphic order retained by the sender is 
signed or authorized in the manner set forth in 
that regulation. In the case of a telephoned 
purchase order requiring shipment within seven 


days, the person placing the order—provided he is 
authorized to do so—may apply or extend a pref- 
erence rating to which he is entitled by stating 
to his supplier that the rating is certified pur- 


suant to the regulation. Written confirmation 
of the order bearing a certification of the prefer- 
ence rating applied orally must then be fur- 
nished the supplier within seven days. No rating 
received by telephone may be extended by a 
supplier until he has received this document. 
In case of failure to receive written certification 
within the seven day period provided by the 
regulation, a supplier may not accept any other 
order from his customer or deliver any addi- 
tional material to him until the written certifica- 
tion is received. . Suppliers are required to re- 
port to the WPB Compliance Division on, or 
before the 15th of each month, any telephone 
orders to which ratings were applied, which the 
person placing the order did not confirm with 
the written certification when due. The amend- 
ment also restricts the amount of maintenance, 
repair and operating material to which preference 
ratings may be applied by a firm covered by a 
P order (other than P-100), as well as by the 
terms of the regulation to the limit specified on 
the P order. 


Scrap—Order M-9-b, as revised December 26, 
places copper-clad steel scrap under full allocation 
control and limits processors and manufacturers 
who generate any type of copper scrap to inven- 
tories of one ton. ‘The previous limit was five 
tons. Reports are now required of any person 
accumulating 500 Ib. of generated or obsolescent 
scrap in any one month. 


Water heaters—Limitation Order L-185, deal- 
ing with gas fired and oil fired water heaters, 
and Limitation Order L-199, dealing with metal 
tank supports and tanks, issued December 21, re- 
strict the manufacture of gas fired and oil burning 
water heaters next year only for use in war 
housing or other war projects. Production of 
metal tank jackets and metal tank supports is 
suspended and the installation. of metal tank 
jackets is prohibited with certain minor excep- 
tions. Civilian needs for replacements of gas 
fired water heaters in 1943 must come out of 
existing stocks. Necessary replacements may 
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still be made for some time in the future, since 
inventories of finished equipment are compara- 
tively large at present. 


Used machines—General Limitation Order L- 
83, as interpreted December 17, explains that the 
term “selling price” in the regulations over the 
sale of a used machine includes not only the 
selling price of the used machine, but also the cost 
fo such repairing or reconditioning as is neces- 
sary to make the machine an effective instrument. 
The sale of a broken-down machine at a price 
below the limitation established by the order, 
followed by related repairing or reconditioning, 
does not place the sale beyond the scope of the 
Order L-83. 


Welding rods—General Limitation Order L-146, 
limiting control of the distribution of welding rods 
and electrodes, was revoked December 9. When 
purchasers of welding rods and electrodes for 
maintenance and repair work find it necessary 
to obtain preference ratings, applications for pur- 
chases of less than $50 should be addressed to 
local offices of WPB. Where more than $50 
worth of material is wanted, the applicant should 
obtain approval from the Director General for 
Operations in Washington. 


Prices 

Coal—Amendment No. 9 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 112 (Pennsylvania anthracite), 
effective December 21, permits anthracite coal 
held temporarily in ground storage facilities pend- 
ing final delivery to be considered “in transit” 
and is governed by the same regulations as 
anthracite delivered direct from mine or prepara- 
tion plant. 


Cross ties—Dollars-and-cents ceiling _ prices 
were established on December 21 for all railroad 
ties in the Eastern half of the United States 
at about 10 per cent over March, 1942, levels to 
bring them more nearly in line with 1942 pro- 
duction and selling costs. 


Cross ties—Maximum Price Regulation No. 
216 (railroad ties), as revised, effective December 
26, bringing all railroad ties produced in the 
Eastern half of the United States under specific 
dollars-and-cents ceilings at prices approximately 
10 per cent over March, 1942, levels, supplanted 
the price formula established September 5, 1942, 
by the previous regulation, which used the prices 
at which the railroads purchased ties during the 
first quarter of 1942. The measure is a com- 
panion to Maximum Price Regulation No. 284 
(Western primary forest products) which estab- 
lished similar maximum prices for ties produced 
in the Western half of the nation. Under the 
regulation, the price for a good oak cross tie 
varies from $1.15 to $1.60, depending upon the 
area in which it is produced. The entire produc- 


‘tion area of ties has been divided into eight 


production zones by the regulation in order to 
continue the differentials in price among \ the 
various producing regions, Tie contractors are 
permitted to add 20 cents a cross tie and $5 a 
thousand bd. ft. for switch ties over the maxi- 
mum prices set forth in the regulation. The 
revised regulation does not contain the provision 
allowing the 10 per cent addition for purchases 
by the government. Bridge ties and crossing 
timbers are not covered by the action, and re- 
main subject to the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation or other applicable regulations. Four 
classifications of ties are established and prices 
are set (Appendix A) for each class according to 
size and zone. Ash, hickory, sap black locust, 
honey locust, oak and sap black walnut are in the 
group specified in regulation and table of prices 
as class Ta. In the second or Tb group are ties 
produced from sap cedar, sap cypress, hemlock, 
sap larch, sap pine and spruce. In the third 
group of ties, or Tc group, are those made 
from beech, birch, cherry, gum and hard maple. 
In the Td or fourth group are sap catalpa, elm, 
hackberry, magnolia, soft maple, sap mulberry, 
poplar, sap sassafras, sycamore and white walnut. 
Prices for serviceable rejects, ties failing to meet 
specifications of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association but which are strong enough for 
limited use, also are established in the price 
tables. Transportation additions to maximum 
prices may be made under circumstances ex- 
plained in the regulation. Ties not specifically 
covered in the price tables, such as Class U and 
seasoned cross and switch ties, are nevertheless 
covered by provisions in the regulation which de- 


scribe the method tie makers must use to ascer- 
tain their maximum prices. Procedure is also 
established for the determination of ceiling Prices 
for switch ties sold in sets and narrow Zage ties, 
Sellers of ties are required to keep records show. 
ing a complete description of the item sold, name 
and address of the buyer, date of sale and price, 
Buyers must keep similar records. Records must 
be kept- for any month in which buyer or seller 
bought or sold 200,000 ft. bd. m. or more. All 
tie contractors must submit copies of their largest 
contract to the Lumber Branch, OPA. Contracts 
involved are those on which shipments were com. 
pleted during the 12 months preceding September 
1,°1942. They also must list their ten largest 
concentration yards, showing location, railroad 
being served and the production total for each 
yard during its best production month during 
the year prior to September 1, 1942. These 
reports must be filed 30 days after the effective 
date of the regulation. 


Interpretations—Under date of October 15 and 
November 1, bulletins were issued by OPA 
containing recent interpretations of price regu- 
lations which cover interpretations of regulations 
over the price of new materials and also scrap, 
Persons desiring interpretations of regulations, 
schedules or orders should submit their requests 
in writing to OPA, preferably to the nearest 
field office. The interpretations of October 15 
announced that where a railroad company failed 
to submit average price information for a par- 
ticular grade of iron and steel scrap within two 
weeks after February 9, 1942, as required by 
Section 1304.14 (a) or (b), its maximum price 
for such grade is determined by Section 1304.14 
(d), even if the failure to submit such informa- 
tion was inadvertent. 


Lumber—Maximum Price Regulation No. 94 
as revised, effective December 29, extends dollars. 
and-cents maximum prices to secondary species 
not previously under specific regulation, as well 
as to all Western pine imported from Canada and 
Mexico. The prices for the secondary species, 
which apply only to shipments which originate at 
the mill, are set at the level prevailing in 
October, 1941. The species include Douglas fir, 
hemlock, white fir, red cedar, incense cedar and 
Englemann spruce produced in the Western pine 
area. The maximum prices and the definition of 
primary species of Western pine—that is, pon- 
derosa pine, Idaho white and sugar pine pro- 
duced in Oregan, .Washington, Idaho, California 
and Montana—as contained in the original price 
regulation are unchanged. The new regulation 
will not affect retail prices, which as a rule, 
remain subject to the General Maximum’ Price 
Regulation. Appendix D sets forth specific 
dollars-and-cents ceiling prices, f.o.b. mill, per 
thousand feet board measure of secondary species 
lumber in air dried or kiln dried condition. It 
also contains a formula for determining prices 
for those items of both primary and secondary 
species which are not covered by dollars-and-cents 
ceilings. In general, the formula provides for 
the establishment of maximum prices by applying 
to the item being priced the same differential 
which existed between the item and certain stand- 
ard items in October, 1941. In recognition of 
the increasing demand for green or unseasoned 
lumber, the revised regulation contains maxi- 
mum prices for lumber in this condition in both 
secondary and primary species, Appendix E pro 
vides that the maximum price for green lumber 
shall be determined by deducting 15 per cent 
from the air dried or kiln dried lumber ceiling. 
While the basic prices are set forth on an f.o.b. 
basis, the regulation follows the general policy of 
permitting sales on a basis of delivered prices, 
with the transportation charges which may be 
added to the f.o.b. mill price expressly defined. 
Estimated weights may be used in making trans: - 
portation charges. Green estimated weights may 
be used in calculating transportation charges only 
if the moisture content is greater than 19 per 
cent. A new provision has been added which 
states that no charge may be made for trucking 
from a mill located away from rail facilities to a 
railhead, except by express permission in three 
special cases. 


Price schedules—OPA distributed on December 
31 tRe sixteenth of a series of pamphlets digesting 
interpretations of specific price schedules and 
regulations other than the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. Among others, the pamphlet 
contains digest of interpretations relating to Price 
Schedule No. 88 (petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts). 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Ann Arbor Ends 
Long Receivership 


Road is third class I carrier 
restored to corporate 
control in 1942 


Receivership proceedings of the Ann 
Arbor were terminated, and Norman B. 
Pitcairn and Frank C. Nicodemus, Jr., 
released as receivers, by an order entered 
at Toledo, Ohio, on December 31, 1942, 
by the United States district court for the 
western division of the Western district 
of Ohio, which directed the surrender to 
the company of all its properties for the 
resumption of operation as of January 1. 
The Ann Arbor is the third class I car- 
rier to wind up its equity proceedings dur- 
ing 1942, the Norfolk & Southern and the 
Wabash having been previously restored 
to corporate control. The Ann Arbor 
went into receivership on December 4, 
1931, three days after the parent company, 
the Wabash, and the same receivers were 
appointed for both companies. 

Culmination of the receivership was ef- 
fected without reorganization, and the 
lines and other properties restored to the 
railroad without the usual foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and sale. The railroad and the 
receivers paid off all claims allowed against 
the estate, and, to the extent the indebted- 
ness was not paid off, the company re- 
acquired all of the indebtedness with the 
single exception of an issue of first mort- 
gage bonds outstanding in the principal 
amount of $7,000,000. No default exists 
in the first mortgage, the interest of 4 per 
cent per annum having been paid through- 
out the receivership and this issue of 
bonds, maturing in July 1995, remain un- 
disturbed. 

All of the improvement and extension 
mortgage bonds, which were in default 
throughout the receivership, were reac- 
quired by the company and the release and 
discharge of this second mortgage is ex- 
pected to proceed expeditiously. In addi- 
tion to the first mortgage bonds, the rail- 
road’s capitalization will consist of an issue 
of 5 per cent non-cumulative preferred 
stock of $4,000,000 and common stock of 
$3,250,000. Other than the fixed interest 
on the first mortgage bonds of $280,000 
per annum, the company has rents for 
leased road and equipment of approxi- 
mately $25,000 per annum. Fixed charges 
were earned 1,5 times in 1940 and 2.24 
times in 1941. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee held in St. Louis, Mo., Norman B. 
Pitcairn, president of the Wabash, was 
elected president of the Ann Arbor. The 
vice-presidents elected were as follows: 
N. S. Brown; A. K. Atkinson, in charge 
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A Welcome for American 
Railroaders in Britain 


The four British railways and the 
London Transport Board have opened 
a club for officers of the U. S. Army 
Transport Corps, to which all rail- 
way men or other officers who prior 
to the war were connected with trans- 
portation in America in any capacity, 
are invited when in London. _ 

The club, located at 44 Wilton 
Crescent, London, S. W. 1, de- 
signed to provide a common meeting 
ground for British and American 
railwaymen. Facilities for reading, 
writing and light refreshments have 
been provided. 

American officers who pass 
through New York en route to Eng- 
land are invited to apply to Mr. 
Olive Turner, Associated British & 
Irish Railroads, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, for membership ap- 
plication form before sailing. 











of finance and accounting; G. G. Early, in 
charge of traffic, and G. H. Sido, in charge 
of operations. 


Club Meetings 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Hotel Tou- 
raine, Boston, Mass., on January 12. A. L. 
Sorensen, assistant to vice-president of the 
Association of American Railroads, will 
address the meeting on the subject “Rail- 
roads Were Ready.” 

At the annual meeting of the Trans- 
portation Club of Toronto the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, R. Halliday, sales manager, R. 
Laidlaw Lumber Co., Ltd.; first vice-presi- 
dent, S. O. Martin, general superintendent, 
Canadian National Express; second vice- 
president, A. Walker, general freight agent, 
C. P. R.; secretary, William G. Hamilton, 
freight claim investigator, C P. R.; treas- 
urer, W. E. Hendershot, freight traffic 
managers office, C. N. R. 

The thirty-third annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Newark will be held on 
January 28 at the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark, N. J. 

The annual dinner of the Transportation 
Club of Atlanta will be held on January 
15 at the Atlanta Athletic Club. In- 
stallation of officers elected at the De- 
cember meeting will be held the same night. 
The newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, E. L. Setzer, assistant freight 
traffic manager, Seaboard Air Line; first 
vice-president, Grover E. Heyser, traffic 
emanager, Campbell Coal Co.; second vice- 
president, M. L. Corbett, general agent, 
Illinois Central. 


Hearings Ordered 
In Ex Parte 148 


Henderson’s plea to wipe out 
1942 increases gets rate 
case reopened 


Further hearings in Ex Parte No. 148— 
the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
ceedings which resulted in the passenger 
fare and freight rate increases authorized 
early in 1942—have been ordered by the 
commission, following the filing of petitions 
seeking reconsideration of these increases 
by Price Administrator Leon Henderson, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and various 
state agencies and industrial organizations. 

The hearings are set for 9 a.m., February 
2, at Washington, D. C., before Commis- 
sioners Aitchison, Mahaffie and Splawn, 
and are to be followed by oral argument 
before the commission, without briefs, “as 
soon as practicable after the close of the 
further hearing, according to announcement 
which will be made during such hearing.” 

In its order reopening the case, the com- 
mission indicates three purposes in giving 
the fare and rate situation further consid- 
eration: (1) making the record of the 
case current as to statistical data; (2) ex- 
amining the “matters of fact alleged and 
the prayers contained” in the several peti- 
tions submitted, and the answers thereto; 
and (3) deciding what action, if any, 
should be taken to continue, modify, sus- 
pend, or terminate the increases. 

Claims made by Price Administrator 
Henderson in his petition asking the com- 
mission to discontinue the increases per- 
mitted early in 1942 were outlined in Rail- 
way Age of December 12, 1942, page 975. 
The answering arguments of the railroads 
were detailed in this publication’s Decem- 
ber 19 issue, page 1005. 

In a notice accompanying its order re- 
opening the case, the commission indicated 
its interest in expediting the proceedings 
as much as possible. It urges persons with 
“common interests” in the case to consol- 
idate their testimony, cross-examination, 
and oral argument, and requests that veri- 
fied statements be submitted in place of 
personal appearances wherever possible. 
These suggestions are made, the notice 
states, “in order to conserve time and avoid 
expense and travel, as well as the incon- 
venience of attendance on the hearing in a 
congested city.” 

In issuing the order the commission also 
requested the railroads and intervening 
parties in their evidence and arguments to 
discuss the “desirability, feasibility, and 
legality” of a requirement by the commission 
that revenues derived from increases “here- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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$812 Million Net 
Income in 11 Mos. 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$1,309,041,877 


Class I railroads in the first 11 months 
of 1942 had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $812,000,000, 
as compared with $444,620,299 in the cor- 
responding 1941 period, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. The net 
railway operating income for the 11 months 
was $1,309,041,877, compared with $918,- 
954,295 in the same period in 1941. 

In the 12 months ended November 30, 
1942, the Class I roads had a rate of re- 
turn of 5.23 per cent on their property 
investment, as compared with 3.79 per cent 
for the 12 months ended November 30, 
“1941. 

November’s estimated net income was 
$104,000,000, compared with $29,225,516 
in November, 1941; while the net railway 
operating income for that month was 
$148,948,998, compared with November, 
1941’s $68,933,024. 

Fourteen Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the first 11 months 
of 1942, of which seven were in the East- 
ern district, one in the Southern district, 
and six in the Western district. The tax 
bill in the 11 months was greater than in 
any corresponding period on_ record, 
amounting to $1,119,829,374. For the same 
period in 1941, it was $512,464,690. For 
November alone, tax accruals of 133 Class 
I roads amounted to $118,637,934 an in- 
crease of $78,220,331, or 193.5 per cent 
above November, 1941. 

Total operating revenues for 11 months 
amounted to $6,763,231,783, compared with 
$4,867,139,844 in the same period in 1941, 
an increase of 39 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $4,169,556,943, compared 
with $3,311,643,147, or an increase of 25.9 
per cent. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the 11 months had an estimated net in- 
come of $337,000,000 compared with $249,- 
724,928 in the same period in 1941. Their 
net railway operating income was $534,- 
953,927, compared with $449,674,376. The 
1l-month gross in the Eastern district 
totaled $3,136,778,140, an increase of 30.1 
per cent compared with the same period 
in 1941, while operating expenses totaled 
$2,003,418,845, an increase of 22.9 per cent. 
The Eastern district’s net income for No- 
vember was $38,900,000 compared with 
$16,832,110 in November, 1941, net railway 
operating income was $57,110,864 compared 
with $34,388,613. 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
in the 11 months had an estimated’ net in- 
come of $127,000,000 compared with $66,- 
480,426 in the same period of 1941. Those 
same roads had a net railway operating 
income of $189,135,211 compared with 
$126,157,211. Gross in the Southern Dis- 
trict in the 11 months totaled $948,703,450, 
an increase of 50.1 per cent compared 
with the same period in 1941, while oper- 
ating expenses totaled $560,609,267, an in- 
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crease of 31.3 per cent. For November 
alone the roads in the Southern district 
had an estimated net income of $17,600,- 
000 compared with $5,893,611 in Novem- 
ber, 1941; net railway operating income 
amounted to $23,089,442 compared with 
$10,406,561. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the 11 months had an estimated net in- 
come of $348,000,000 compared with $128,- 
414,945 in the same period of 1941. Their 
net railway operating income was $584,- 
952,739 compared with $343,122,708. The 
1l-months gross in the Western district 
totaled $2,677,750,193, an increase of 46.9 
per cent compared with the same period 
in 1941, while operating expenses totaled 
$1,605,528,831 an increase of 28 per cent. 
The Western district’s net income for No- 
vember was $47,500,000 compared with 
$6,499,795 in November, 1941; net railway 
operating income amounted to $68,748,692 
compared with $24,137,850. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Month of November 
1942 1941 
Total operating reve- 
nues $690,108,128 
Total operating ex- 
penses 406,389,193 
Operating ratio— 


$457,011,853 
335,614,115 
73.44 
40,417,603 
68,933,024 


58.89 
118,637,934 
148,948,998 


Taxes 
Net railway 
ating income 
(Earnings before 
charges) 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 104,000,000 29,225,516 


Eleven Months Ended November 30 
Total operating reve- 
nues 6,763,231,783 
Total operating ex- 
penses 4,169,556,943 
Operating ratio— 


4,867,139,844 
3,311,643,147 


68.04 
512,464,690 


918,954,295 


61.65 
1,119,829,374 


per- 
1,309,041,877 
(Earnings before 
charges) 


Taxes 
Net railway 
ating income 


Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 812,000,000 444,620,299 
Former Dominion Railway 


Minister Dies 


George Perry Graham, Liberal member 
of the Canadian Senate who had been 
minister of railways and canals in Canada 
from 1907 to 1911 and again from 1923 to 
1926, died on January 2 at Brockville, Ont., 
at the age of 83. Mr. Graham, a native 
of Eganville, Ont., became chairman of 
the Senate Railway Committee in 1931 and 
co-chairman in 1938 of the special Senate 
Railway Committee appointed to examine 
the questions of co-operation between the 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pa- 
cific and possible amalgamation. 


New York Commutation Fare 
Case Before Full Commission 


Oral arguments in the application of the 
railroads providing commutation service 
in the state of New York for authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to apply to New York intrastate commuta- 
tion fares the increases allowed early in 
1942 on interstate fares will be heard be- 
fore the full commission in Washington, 
D. C, beginning- January 18, following 
earlier hearings and the submission of 
briefs by the railroads and by numerous 
intervening parties objecting to the pro- 
posed increase. 


Canadian Pacific 
Air Line Expands 


Expects to develop world-wide 
system after war—Traffic 
doubled in 1942 


During its first year of operations, Ca- 
nadian Pacific Air Lines flew some six 
million scheduled airplane-miles in 1942, 
according to a statement by L. B. Unwin, 
president. Passengers and freight carried 
were more than double the previous year, 
Air cargo reached a record total of close to 
10,000,000 1b., consisting largely of mili- 
tary and air defense freight shipments. 

Over 90 per cent of the total traffic now 
handled by Canadian Pacific Air Lines js 
connected with the war program of Canada 
and the United States. Its planes reach 
Labrador, the Northwest Territories, 
Yukon, Alaska and the Arctic. Canadian 
Pacific planes played a major role in the 
construction of the Alaska Highway and 
are daily carrying an ever-increasing vol- 
ume of mail to American troops, equip- 
ment and supplies to contractors engaged in 
far northern war projects, and moving 
large numbers of priority passengers on 
war business. 

In addition to its transport operations 
the company is the largest single civilian 
Organization connected with the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan and 
operates, on a non-profit basis, six of a 
total of nine Air Observer Schools, and one 
Elementary Flying Training School. It 
also manages five engine overhaul and 
aircraft repair plants under contract to 
the Department of Munitions and Supply 
for the maintenance of R. C. A. F. equip- 
ment. 

The first year of growth has witnessed 
many improvements in the C. P. Air serv- 
ices. New equipment has been secured, 
operating, maintenance and traffic policies 
standardized on a “main line basis,” and 
ground facilities enlarged and modernized 
to meet the heavy demands of war traffic. 
C. P. Air Lines now has over 6,000 em- 
ployees. 

Looking forward to a role in commercial 
aviation in the post-war world, the Ca- 
nadian Pacific expects to extend its air 
operations on a worldwide basis. 


OPA Rules Newsprint Maker May 
Pass on Freight Tax 


Standard newsprint is exempted from the 
requirements of OPA Special Order No. 
31, reported in Railway Age of November 
28, 1942, page 895, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced December 30. This 
exemption permits manufacturers of news- 
print to pass on to the purchaser the 3 
per cent freight tax effective December 1. 
Makers of woodpulp, paper and paper 
products who have customarily absorbed 
freight charges, or made allowances there- 
for, are required to absorb the transporta- 
tion tax up to the limit of the allowance 
absorbed under the maximum price regu- 
lations under which they operate, but may 
pass on tax charges in excess of those 
limits. 
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Sees First-Quarter 
Loadings Up 3.4% 


Three-months total of 7,712- 
290 forecast by Shippers 
Advisory Boards 


Freight car loadings in the first quarter 
of 1943 are expected to be about 3.4 per 
cent above actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1942, according to estimates 
compiled by the thirteen Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, loadings 
of the 28 principal commodities will be 
7,712,290 cars in the first quarter of 1943, 
compared with 7,461,503 actual car loadings 
for the same commodities in the corre- 
sponding period in the preceding year. 
Eight of the 13 Boards estimate an in- 
crease in first-quarter loadings, but five 
(the Pacific Northwest, the Trans-Miss- 
ouri-Kansas, the Southeast, the Atlantic 
States and the New England Boards) esti- 
mate decreases. 

The tabulation below shows actual car- 
loadings for each district in the first 
quarter of 1942, the estimated loadings 
for the first quarter of 1943, and the per- 
centage of increase or decrease. 

Actual Estimated 


Loadings Loadings Per 
First First Cent 






Shippers’ Quarter Quarter In- 

Advisory Boards 1942 1943 crease 
New England ........ 199,418 170,937 14.3d 
Aslantic  States....... 871,034 835,489 4.1d 
PC ee 1,119,799 1,123,004 0.3 
DIG. (VONOW sc o:< eis-orsiere 889,199 919,859 3.4 
Southeast ....... .. 877,854 875,602 0.3d 
Great Lakes..... coe 530,085 S45.318 -23 
Central Western...... 421,864 290,864 20.3 
MEN WEEE occ os ecc ces 1,060,834 1,216,754 14.7 
OS 213,244 233,943 9.7 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas. 373,258 366,604 1.8d 
SST VC ee 491,607 540,256 9.9 
PACHIC “COAG. «sco 358,149 370,934 3.6 
Pacific Northwest..... 232,208 222,926 4.0d 





OA racecars eieae< 7,461,503 7,712,290 3.4 


The Boards expect an increase in the 
loading of 10 of the commodities listed, 
but a decrease in 18. Among those show- 
ing the greatest increases are the fol- 
lowing: Cottonseed and products except 
oil, 22.2 per cent; manufacturers and mis- 
cellaneous, 18.4 per cent; livestock, 14.6 
per cent; grain, 10.9 per cent; potatoes, 
10.5 per cent; fertilizers, 8.3 per cent; and 
coal and coke, 5.7 per cent. 

Among the commodities for which de- 
creases are estimated and the amount of 
the decreases are the following: Agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles other than 
automobiles, 45.4 per cent; sugar, syrup 
and molasses, 18.4 per cent; paper, paper- 
board and prepared roofing, 10.7 per cent ; 
lime and plaster, 10.3 per cent; cement, 8.8 
per cent; poultry and dairy products, 7.9 
per cent; citrus fruits, 7.6 per cent; lumber 
and forest products, 6.5 per cent; gravel, 
sand and stone, 5.7 per cent; brick and clay 
products, 5.5 per cent; petroleum and pe- 
troleum products, 4.8 per cent, and iron 
and steel, 4.6 per cent. 


Fewer Tire Records Required 


eginning January 1, fleet operators of 
buses and other commercial motor vehicles 
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Film Educates in Best 
Track Work Practices 


The New York Central is show- 
ing a film—“Seeing Is Believing”— 
to make known among track men 
throughout the system the best meth- 
ods of performing various kinds of 
track work. 

The thought behind the film was 
—if the best method of doing each 
job were ascertained and publicized 
—then the entire system might have 
the opportunity to bring its perform- 
ance up to the best. To seek out 
these best methods, a committee was 
appointed some four years ago, with 
the duty of examining and selecting 
what appeared to be the most effi- 
cient technique for each job. 

Experience showed that other 
methods of publicizing good methods 
were not fully effective, and so the 
film medium was used—with highly 
satisfactory results. The film does 
not only show the best practices, but 
also those to be avoided. A sound- 
track of descriptive comment has 
been synchronized with the picture to 
make it fully intelligible to the audi- 
ence. 











transporting passengers will not be re- 
quired to keep tire records on the ODT 
Certificate of War Necessity assigned to 
each vehicle, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation announced December 30. A fleet 
operator is defined as an operator of three 
or more vehicles. Such operators are not 
relieved by this order (Exemption Order 
ODT 21-3) from the responsibility of keep- 
ing tire records for each vehicle, however, 
the announcement points out, and these 
records must be available for inspection at 
all times. 


Equipment Installed in 1942’s 
First Eleven Months 


Class I railroads put 61,220 new freight 
cars in service in the first 11 months of 
1942, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. Included were 34,359 
box, 22,237 coal, 2,487 flat, 631 refrigera- 
tor, 100 stock, and 1,406 miscellaneous 
freight cars. 

New freight cars on order on December 
1, 1942 totaled 28,108 compared with 76,942 
on the same day in 1941. Class I roads 
had on order on December 1, 1942, 8,159 
box, 17,249 coal, 1,495 flat, 800 refrigerator, 
200 stock, and 205 miscellaneous freight 
cars. 

Railroads in the first 11. months of 1942 
installed 668 locomotives of which 273 
were steam and 395 were electric and 
Diesel-electric. In the same .period of 
1941 they put 557 new locomotives in serv- 
ice of which 136 were steam and 421 were 
electric and Diesel-electric. New locomo- 
tives on order on December 1, 1942, totaled 
894 which included 369 steam and 525 
electric and Diesel-electric. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, they had 572 new locomotives 
on order including 281 steam and 291 new 
electric and Diesel-electrics. 


42.8 Million Cars 
Loaded Last Year 


Only 1.3 per cent above 1941, 
but ton-miles increased 
nearly 33 per cent 


Loading of revenue freight on the rail- 
roads of the United States in 1942 totaled 
42,818,739 cars, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

The A. A. R. statement pointed out that 
although loadings were thus only 528,975 
cars or 1.3 per cent above the preceding 
year, ton-miles increased nearly 33 per 
cent due to the heavier loading of cars and 
the longer haul per ton. Meanwhile the 
loadings were up 6,460,885 cars or 17.8 
per cent compared with 1940. 

Total loadings by commodities in 1942 
compared with 1941 follow: 


Per Per 
Cent Cent 
In- De- 
1942 1941 crease crease 
Grain and 
grain prod- 
Co es 2,180,348 2,022,609 7.8 
Live stock.. 744,400 650,479 14.4 
oC 8,361,393 7,590,833 10.2 
Cees veaess 731,299 677,449 7.9 
Forest prod- 7 
WU cance 2,450,204 2,186,999 12.0 
CHG ce cca 3,011,784 2,682,325 12.3 
Merchandise, 
lel. ..... 5,584,736 8,041,503 30.6 


Miscellaneous 19,754,575 18,437,567 7.1 





Total .... 42,818,739 42,289,764 1.3 


Loadings* of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 2 totaled 621,048 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on January 7. This was an in- 
crease of 29,453 cars, or 5.0 per cent, above 
the preceding week, a decrease of 55,486 
cars, or 8.2 per cent, below the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 6,877 
cars, or 1.1 per cent, above the comparable 
1941 week. 

Loading for the week ended December 
26 totaled 591,595 cars. This was a decrease 
of 151,316 cars or 20.4 per cent below the 
preceding week, a decrease of 14,907. cars 
or 2.5 per cent below the corresponding 
week in 1941, but an increase of 46,288 
cars or 8.5 per cent above the same week 
in 1940. 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, December 26 











District 1942 1941 1940 
eee 114,749 133,265 125,545 
Allegheny ..... 126,995 143,618 126,536 
Pocahontas .... 34,834 32,799 33,046 
Southern ..... 90,778 87,433 76,934 
Northwestern .. 68,298 71,060 64,033 
Central Western 97,072 92,978 80,931 
Southwestern .. 58,869 45,349 38,282 
Total Western 

Districts... 224,239 209,387 183,246 
Total All Roads 591,595 606,502 545,307 

Commodities 
Grain and grain ; 

products .... 39,449 29,386 21,983 
Live stock..... 11,443 9,698 8,682 
50 i ee oe 121,331 112,866 113,618 
COREA: wcdeckes 13,687 13,197 11,719 
Forest products. 31,063 26,485 24,191 
CRG os3 caaeueee 11,882 11,459 10,870 
Merchandise l.c.1. 72,492 123,136 120,346 
Miscellaneous .. 290,248 280,275 233,898 
December 26... 591,595 606,502 545,307 
December 19... 742,911 798,868 697,755 
December 12... 740,336 807,225 736,340 
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December 5,.. 


759,621 
November 28... 


833,375 
743,533 


738,513 
866,180 


728,525 





Cumulative Total 
52 Weeks ...42,818,739 42,289,764 36,357,854 





In Canada.—Carloading for the week 
ended December 26 totaled 48,536, as com- 
pared with 45,013 for the last week in 
1941 and 65,237 in the preceding week, 
according to the compilation of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total 
Cars 
Loaded 


Total Cars 
Rec’d from 
Connections 

32,227 
33,872 
34,548 
25,964 


Total for Canada: 
December 26, 
December 19, 
December 12, 
December 27, 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
December 26, 1942.... 3,375,111 
December 27, 1941.... 3,189,463 
December 28, 1940.... 2,812,597 


1,759,568 
1,557,716 
1,301,178 


Fire Damages Great Northern 
Engine House 


Fire, which is thought to have started 
in the cab of a locomotive, damaged this 
locomotive and the engine house of the 
Great Northern at Bend, Ore., on Decem- 
ber 30, with an estimated loss of $100,000. 
Four other locomotives in the building 
were removed when the fire started. 


Intrastate Passenger Rate 
Two Cents in Illinois 


The Illinois Commerce Commission, on 
December 17, struck from its tariff files 
the rates of 11 railroads proposing a pas- 
senger fare for intrastate passenger serv- 
ice in the state in excess of two cents per 
mile. In its order the commission pointed 
out that it lacks jurisdiction to authorize 
‘passenger fares in excess of the two cents 
a mile fixed by the Illinois Maximum Fare 
law. 


Atlantic Shippers Will Meet on 
January 14 


What is ahead for the railroads in 1943 
will dominate the discussions at the 19th 
annual meeting of the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board at the Hotel As- 
tor in New York on January 14. 

John M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman of 
the Committee on Public Relations of the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference, 
will be the principal speaker. Features of 
the board’s morning business session will 
include election of officers; reports by the 
various committees, and addresses by M. 
J. Gormley, executive assistant of the A. 
A. R., and O. C. Castle, associate direc- 
tor of the Division of Railway Transport 
of the ODT. C. J. Goodyear, general 
chairman, will preside. 

Preliminary meetings of five of the 
board’s committees will be held on Jan- 
uary 13, at the same hotel. 


Executives Look Forward to Even 
Busier 1943 


That the new year ahead will bring 
even heavier tasks for the railroads was 
the point stressed by several chief execu- 
tives of railroads in their year-end mes- 
sages to employees and the public. 

President F. E. Williamson of the New 
York Central in his message told em- 
ployees that in a little more than a year 
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the N. Y. C.’s passenger load had doubled 
and its freight load increased by one-half. 
“It is our job,” he said, “to maintain a 
steady flow of materials to war indus- 
tries; to carry the tools of war which 
they produce; to move millions of men 
in our armed services; to provide es- 
sential civilian transportation; to bring 
coal and petroleum to the East and other- 
wise assume loads that other transporta- 
tion agencies previously bore. 

“Let us recall that those who use our 
service will gladly sacrifice convenience 
or comfort whenever war conditions call 
for that sacrifice; also that our future as 
one of America’s greatest business organi- 
zations will be much affected by what our 
war-time patrons—many of whom we did 


not serve before—think of our service dur- 
ing these times.” 

R. B. White, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, in his message to employees said: 
“We can be proud of the job we have 
done during the last 12 months. Our busi- 
ness was the heaviest, our revenues the 
largest and many of our operating records 
the most outstanding in B. & O. history. 
Best of all, we handled without failure 
every one of the many tasks assigned us 
in the prosecution of the war. 

“Spokesmen for Congress, the Army and 
Navy, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, and the I. C. C., praise the all- 
American railroad achievement as one of 
the finest of the war. I realize that the 
B. & O.’s part was accomplished largely 








NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Net Income After 
Depreciation and 
Amortization of 
Defense Projects 
ametlen 


Net Income Before 

Depreciation and 
Amortization of 
Defense Projects 





4 For the Ten Months of r 
ne 


"For the Ten Months of ' 
he 





> 
Name of Railway 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe? 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Boston & Maine 

Central of Georgia? 

Central of New Jersey? 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Chicago & North Western? 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific? 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific? 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Denver & Rio Grande Western? 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range.............. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Erie 

Grand Trunk Western 

Great Northern 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 

Illinois Central 

Lehigh Valley 

Long Island 

Louisville & Nashville 

Minneapolis, St. Paul &: Sault Ste. Marie?.... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

Missouri Pacific? 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

New York, New Haven & Hartford? 

Norfolk & Western 

Northern Pacific 

Pennsylvania 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Reading 

St. Louis-San Francisco? 

St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 

St. Louis Southwestern? 

Seaboard Air Line? 

Southern 

Southern Pacific® 

Texas & Pacific 5 i 

Union Pacific (including leased lines) 
abas 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 


* Deficit. : : 
1 Report of receiver or receivers. 
2 Report of trustee or trustees. 


3 Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 


Santa Fe Ry. 


* 2,154,672 


" 
1942 
$2,870,367 
68,564,348 
19,088,807 
36,349,124 
9,008,758 


1941 
$409,833 
33,790,258 
9,444,468 
25,456,708 
6,905,490 


1941 - 
$180,324" 


1942 
$2,633,449 
55,661,725 
14,898,297 
27,247,769 

7,340,836 

2,823,682 

3,763,636 
25,088,290 

1,965,586 

8,032,991 
21,044,283 


15,263,434 
26,908,175 
2,359,860 
17,185,775 
17,778,134 21,838,915 | 
549,846 ) 
4,364,029 


13,583,409 
1,961,932 
10,910,088 
8,510,027 
165,632 
4,978,127 
5,383,968 
* 1,231,586 
14,404,985 
5,940,486 
10,462,713 
2,613,504 
19,099,064 
2,598,254 
11,797,187 


443,672 
18,872,510 
* 1,655,214 
837,058 
7,101,753 
38,156,852 
10,632,637 
7,349,990 
29,662,734 
9°301,108 
68,676,882 
4,810,375 


12,130,840 
718,817 
20,701,399 
4,062,412 
16,619,351 


‘ 2,084,125 
15,092,738 19,223,288 
* 2,723,580 * — 328,050 


4 * 4,745,985 
3,338,625 


29,477,263 

22,979,095 

9°223,292 
4,564,827 
24,142,082 
5,735,580 
44,525,885 
2,839,442 
4,785,055 
8,187,866 

35,7 


6,213,828 
3,102,179 
296,533 * 866,973 


12,924,493 


3,792,470 
25,087,862 
38,903,386 

7,747,298 
15,611,534 
17,780,217. 
10,632,472 
78,488,640 


12,063,240 
817,918 
5,758,026 
18,526,489 
29,363,802 
74°532,835 
7,624,810 
51,639,933 
6,996,183 
9°928,362 


16,360,309 
21,327,458 
59,342,846 
6,515,976 
42,372,329 
4,270,040 
9,462,834 


4,281,021 


2,471,577 2°451.242 


1,983,857 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


4Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 


5 Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. 


The report 


contains the following information: “Figures reported for Southern Pacific Transportation System 
exclude offsetting debits and credits for interest on funded securities and rentals for leased a 
between companies included therein. Operations for 1942 of separately operated Solely Controlle 
Affiliated Companies (excluding results for Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico), not - 
cluded in income results for the System, resulted in a net income of $848,567 for the month — 
$1,739,964 for the period. These results include $195,552 for the month and $1,957,804 for the perio’ 
representing interest on bonds of such companies owned by Southern Pacific Company not taken into 
income by S. P. Co. and therefore, not included in the 1942 income results for the System. The — 
bined results for 1942 for Southern Pacific Transportation System and separately operated oom 
Controlled Affiliated Companies (excluding S. P. R. R. Co. of Mexico) amounted to a net income 7 
$12,798,985 for the month and $63,040,614 for the period. Figures herein given exclude results 0 
Si tan Co. of Mexico for the reason that policy was adopted January 1, 1940 of making no 
further advances to that company, it being required to conduct its operations entirely within its own 
resources.” 3 

Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Subject to revision. 
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SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I 


STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 136 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
aa t 





‘For the Month of October 
7a 


For the Ten Months of aa 
ao 























Income Items 1942 1941 1942 1941 * 
. Net railway operating income......... $184,680,005 $94,047,045 $1,159,921,256 $850,021,278 
2 Other nenenee . * - Sher alk ai eines ac caaee ated 12,980,585 12,874,888 124,881,202 124,158,775 
3; PRM SONI os dla wes ois oo 8 ctiese €8< 197,660,590 106,921,933 1,284,802,458 974,180,053 
4, Miscellaneous deductions from income.. 4,550,131 2,242,572 28,727,186 23,191,606 
5. Income available for fixed charges.. 193,110,459 104,679,361 1,256,075,272 950,988,447 
6. Fixed er Ane : ‘ 
-01. uip- . 
wis oe, ie aa hay ere inp ys 18,265,433 10,145,173 153,082,051 130,210,246 
6-02. Interest deductions! .......... 36,842,594 38,701,096 369,478,631 386,813,476 
6-03. Other deductions ............ 121,982 116,115 1,182,666 1,186,895 
6-04, Total fixed charges:...... 55,230,009 48,962,384 523,743,348 518,210,617 
Z. Income after fixed charges........ 137,880,450 55,716,977 732,331,924 432,777,830 
8. Contingent charges .......... ae eae 2,342,175 1,559,052 23,101,039 15,451,629 
9. RR eee eee cee j 135,538,275. 54,157,925 709,230,885 417,326,201 
iati d structures an 
™ gaa ated ‘ es 7 e “et sip weeks yr ir A Pie eee eee 
i rtizati f defense projects ...... 8,629,14 1,822,103 710, ,096, 
i Foe ate sal Taig ar . a rabeawneee 84,878,655 14,577,479 634,384,706 159,813,030 
™ a oe Sa dwend was 9,075,547 2,266,668 87,629,602 83,452,632 
13-02. On preferred stock.......... 6,375,080 2,014,229 25,773,745 19,681,072 
ba st athena sae 3.50 2.14 2.40 1.84 
Balance at End of October 
¢ — ~ 
Selected Asset and Liability Items 1942 1941 
0. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 
.  Comeelon (Total, Account 707)....-.ccccncesccccee eerseee $499,535,733 $549,818,905 
OS Cee Oe rs tM Ae Cea eae eee eee eee F eHeepenee nt $1,066,958,777 $851,670,434 
SRUCMMENON 6 Gain a.bcacaes se tnqgtas + hetdnon ces 603,696,667 178,775,439 
33. Roel deasaine Soe ae AE | ROO 139,743,069 229,305,816 
24. Loans ‘and billa. receivable. «.2 0:0... cc cc cece cc cccccscsecccceres 985,170 1,262,103 
25. Traffic and car-service. balances—Dr. ...........eeeeeeeecerees 40,114,587 37,927,311 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............. 145,252,435 77,541,974 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ........eeeeeeeee eee eeeeeees 400,647,661 174,590,948 
FB. Makers Bd SUDOUEE ccc cie cece ccc access ccecicccaccnecsoenes 515,739,830 424,588,179 
29. Interest and dividends receivable.........--..0--+eeeeeeeeeeee 24,084,793 22,966,449 
3. Rents receivable ..cccccccccsccccccccsccccsvctccrccsebsseres 1,451,327 1,587,354 
Se MEE EE PE oo cicdvccnccasconscossvdiersacheewsare 14,266,616 10,639,340 
32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31)......--.. eee ee ee eee’ 2,952,940,932 $2,010,855,347 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? .............-.....--- 159,951,151 127,446,989 
41. Loans and bills payable? ..........cccccccccccessseecccccereee $32,288,950 $56,883,442 
42. Traffic and x lt WMMUER GENES 6 ook ator ed o etspe ais eem Seats 114,533,872 63,147,091 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable ..............2eeeeeeeeee 325,887,574 286,068,224 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable «......... cece cece eect eteeee 66,885,175 45,663,201 
AS Tenet RNINGRE CINE aoc oi ba coos ie wobec cece gcen ene e mee eye 47,653,751 33,617,508 
AG. Diteetee MAMRMEON WEBI: oo oo oie etc cccsccelscceee ee reese 2,284,392 1,810,939 
AF: “Gaimataired: VATACORE SOCLUED io o:6 cn 55's 0s ces cb awie te wien mgeseee 80,139,025 79,687,474 
48. Unmatured dividends declared ...........00ecee eee cee eee eeeee 20,965,237 5,957,822 
49. Usitwnttived rented: QCCrUGd 6 oo: 66k cd iwc crccceccccsesecvesssees 27,098,596 26,878,782 
Se ME ag ce bev g ke dia 1.aeoiene ane wane ach 932,167,963 384,825,243 
52, Cielsee CU VONE MARINO ole oS re ka cag cc ce cece tec screw atecccs 63,938,929 48,835,487 
52. Total current Senin Cosme AY tie SE. oss Se ees $1,713,843,464 $1,033,375,213 
i lysis of d tax liability: 
“ AOL U. & Cseeramens Gan eee rr eee fee Lr 788,901,121 251,256,060 
53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes..............---- 143,266,842 133,569,183 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. : 

2 Includes payments ‘of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. : 

Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 








because of your fine interest and your 
hard, intelligent and co-operative work, 
and I appreciate your loyal support.” 

In pledging the Southern Pacific to the 
handling of still greater war-time traffic, 
President A. T. ‘Mercier said: “We look 
to the continuation and extension of the 
excellent cooperation we have had from 
military and commercial shippers, from 
the ODT, and from other railroads; the 
tolerance and understanding of travelers 
and the general public, and the first-rate 
teamwork and enthusiasm of the men and 
women of the Southern Pacific.” 

Continuing, Mr. Mercier said, “with 
more than 9,000 of its former employes 
in the armed forces at the end of 1942, 
the Southern Pacific has labored under 
a serious shortage of manpower and at the 
present time is short approximately 10,- 
000 men. The railroad has also lacked 
some equipment. Although all but 63 loco- 
motives of the 203 ordered by the road 
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in the last three years had been delivered 
by the end of December, it has been neces- 
sary for the Southern Pacific to lease about 
20 engines from the railroads.” 


Mediate Non-Ops Wage Case 


Mediation of the demands of the 14 non- 
operating unions and the Hotel & Restau- 
rant Employees’ International Alliance for 
a wage increase of 20 cents an hour, a 
minimum wage of 70 cents an hour and a 
closed shop began at Chicago on January 
7. Mediation is being directed by George 
A. Cooke, chairman of the National Media- 
tion Board, who opened discussions of the 
demands with the leaders of the labor 
groups at the Morrison Hotel in the morn- 
ing and with the conference committees of 
the railroads in the afternoon at the Union 
Station. On succeeding days the same pro- 
cedure of meeting with each group sep- 
arately was followed. 

Whether the controversy will follow the 


procedure of the Railway Labor Act or be 
settled through war emergency labor meas- 
ures is not clear. It is apparent, however, 
that the unions are opposed to action by 
the National War Labor Board. “Labor,” 
the unions’ paper, of January 2, reported 
that a committee representing labor organ- 
izations conferred with government officers 
in Washington on December 30, on plans 
“to facilitate the handling of the wage 
movements.” Union officers, the story 
stated, maintained that the rail wage move- 
ments should be completely divorced from 
the National War Labor Board, which, 
they contended, does not have jurisdiction 
over the railroad industry. 


Freight Traffic in September 


In September the Class I railways han- 
died 58,155 million ton-miles, an increase 
of 31.3 per cent over September, 1941. 
The number of revenue tons carried 
amounted to 261,547 thousand, an increase 
of 20 per cent over the like 1941 month. 
Comparisons with 1929 and 1941 for the 
month of September and the nine months 
ending with September are shown below: 


Revenue Ton-Miles 


(Millions) 
2 % 
ine. inc. 
1942 1942 
over over 
1929 1941 1942 1929 1941 
ze es 40,419 44,309 58,155 43.9 31.3 
Nine 
months 334,833 343,384 463,894 38.5 35.1 
Revenue Tons Carried 
(Thousands) 
oom. 4 223,010 217,924 261,547 17.3 20.0 
Nine 


months 1,804,131 1,667,963 2,069,775 14.7 24.1 


I.C.C. Orders K.C.S. to Install 
Block Signals 


The Kansas City Southern has been 
ordered by Division 3 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to install before 
July 1, 1944, a block signal system on its 
line between DeQuincy, La., and Beaumont, 
Tex., about 37 miles, and between Joplin, 
Mo., and McElhany, 26.5 miles, and the 
commission is holding open for further 
consideration its proceedings following a 
show-cause order of July 30, 1942, which 
would require installation of block signals 
on all portions of the company’s main line 
between Kansas City, Mo., and Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., not already so equipped. 

The show-cause order followed investi 
gations of four train accidents on this road 
which occurred between August 18, 1941, 
and May 25, 1942. In reply to the order 
the railroad at first contended that it shoulu 
not be required to install block signals, 
while train service unions filed claims that 
the installations required by the show- 
cause order should be made. At a hear- 
ing on September 14, 1942, however, the 
railroad withdrew its reply and filed a new 
reply, in which it proposed to install a 
C. T. C. system between Beaumont and 
DeQuincy, and an automatic block signal 
system between Joplin and McElhany, the 
two sections of its line subject to the 
heaviest traffic density. 

Replying to the revised answer of the 
railroad, the unions pointed out that it 
proposed to install block signals on 63 
miles of road in addition to that already so 
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equipped, while the show-cause order would 
have required such installations on about 
800 miles of line, and contended that the 
railroad should be required to signal its 
entire main line. The installations pro- 
posed by the road were approved by the 
commission on October 21, 1942, and in 
the current order it finds that its show- 
cause order will be partially satisfied by 
these installations, leaving ‘its decision as 
to the unequipped portions of the line for 
later determination. 


Railroads Sue Montgomery Ward 


Counter suits to the damage suit filed by 
Montgomery Ward in the District Court 
at Portland, Ore., on December 3, against 
certain railroads, have been filed in the 
same court by the Northern Pacific Ter- 
minal Company of Oregon and the South- 
ern Pacific. While in its suit, as reported 
in the Railway Age of December 19, Mont- 
gomery Ward alleges that shipments were 
held up during a strike in 1941 although 
the plaintiffs were obligated by their pub- 
lished tariffs to perform transportation 
services as common carriers, the railroads 
in their suit charge that Montgomery 
Ward has not paid certain demurrage, 
storage and loading charges. More than 
20 cars were listed as tied up through no 
fault of the railroads. 


December 1 Coal Pile Would Run 
Railroads 39 Days 


Stocks of bituminous coal held by Class 
I railroads on December 1, 1942, equalled a 
39 day supply, Solid Fuels Co-ordinator 
Ickes announced on December 28. This 
compares with a 41 day supply on hand 
’ November 1, a decrease in terms of days 
supply of 4.9 per cent. The tonnage re- 
ported on hand December 1 was 13,293,060, 
as compared with 13,662,581 November 1, 
a decrease of 2.7 per cent. 

Stocks of bituminous coal held by Class 
I roads in different regions were reported 
as follows: 


a large committee of railroadmen and 
union officers assisted in the active direc- 
tion of the ball and entertainment. Mayor 
Tobin of the City of Boston and four 
John Powers models conducted the draw- 
ings for the award of 17 war bonds, which 
the ball committee gave away to those 
present. The top prize was a $1,000 bond 
and 16 others of lesser denomination were 
presented to lucky guests. 


Oregon, California & Eastern 
Wins Treasury ‘‘T’’ 


The Oregon, California & Eastern has 
been awarded the Treasury “T” by the 
Treasury department for exceeding the 
minimum requirements of 10 per cent of 
payroll for war savings bonds by 1.4 per 
cent. Employee participation in the pay- 
roll deduction plan was arranged by the 
roads joint management-labor committee 
and the roads percentage of deduction for 
war bonds, 11.4 per cent, was greater 
than any of the smaller railroads partici- 
pating in the program. About 6 per cent 
of the total railroad payroll of the coun- 
try is now going into war bonds through 
payroll deductions. 


Walter P. Murphy Leaves Many 
Bequests 


Bequests aggregating many million dol- 
lars were made by the late Walter P. 
Murphy, chairman of the Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Manufacturing Company, 
who died in Los Angeles, Cal., on Decem- 
ber 16, to schools, a boys’ home, a hos- 
pital, a mission and a number of railway 
officers. More than $20,000,000 was left 
to Northwestern University, as a result of 
a provision that the entire estate after the 
various bequests are deducted and the prin- 
cipal of various trusts after they expire 
or the beneficiaries die, be given North- 
western. This gift followed a grant of 
$6,735,000 made by the Walter P. Murphy 
Foundation in 1939 for the erection of the 
university's technological institute. Ac- 








Stocks on Hand (Tons) 


, Dec, 1, 
Region 2 
Eastern 

Allegheny 

Pocahontas 

Southern 

Northwestern 

Central Western 

Southwestern 


Percent Average Days Supply 
f Nov. 1 


ec. 1, ov. 1, 


lov. 1 
rioaa" 1942 1942 


1942 
3,158,940 
2,941,302 

628,644 
2,911,199 
2,104,321 
1,460,880 

457,295 


o 
Change 
—4.7 
—3.0 
$1.5 
—2.9 
—0.4 
—2.2 
—4,1 








B. & M. Employees Raise $7500 
for United Seamen’s Service 


Over 14,000 persons gathered in the 
Boston Garden, the big sports arena over 
the Boston & Maine’s North station in 
Boston, recently to attend the war bond 
victory ball and entertainment of B. & M. 
employees. The affair was staged by a 
joint committee of the standard railroad 
labor organizations on the road and the 
management, and the proceeds, which 
amounted to over $7,500, were to be do- 
nated to the United Seamen’s Service, Inc., 
for relief among members of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine. 

President E. S. French of the B. & M. 
was honorary chairman of the affair and 
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cording to the will, the latest gift is to be 
used to develop, maintain and operate the 
institute. The present gift is the fourth 
to Northwestern by Mr. Murphy, the first 
and second of $5,000 and $10,000 having 
been made in 1923. 

Among the railway officers mentioned 
in the will were 15 railway presidents. 
Those bequeathed $100,000 are L. W. Bal- 
dwin, chief executive officer of the Mis- 
souri Pacific; M. W. Clement, president 
of the Pennsylvania; W. M. Jeffers, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific; and F. E. Wil- 
liamson, president of the New York Cen- 
tral... Among those railway officers be- 
queathed. $50,000 are J. L. Beven, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central; Ralph Budd, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington. & 


Quincy; Champion McD. Davis, president 
of the Atlantic Coast Line; C. E. Denney, 
president of the Northern Pacific; J. M. 
Kurn, trustee of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco; E. E. Norris, president of the 
Southern; C. T. O’Neal, president of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads; Norman Pitcairn, president of 
the Wabash and H. A. Scandrett, trustee 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific. Among those bequeathed $25,000 are 
James E. Gorman, deceased, president of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and 
C. A. Liddle, president of the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 


N. & W. Seeks 10 Per Cent Bond 
Purchase Goal 


A system-wide campaign: to enroll all 
employees of the Norfolk & Western in 
a 10 per cent payroll plan for the pur- 
chase of war bonds was announced re- 
cently by L. C. Ayers, assistant general 
manager of the N. & W., who is chairman 
of the railway’s war bond campaign com- 
mittee. 

A soliciting organization headed by rep- 
resentative employees of the company 
will contact employees at each point on the 
system in the endeavor to encourage them 
to invest at least 10 per cent of their earn- 
ings in war bonds. In addition to Mr. 
Ayers, who represents the operating de- 
partment, the advisory committee consists 
of F. S. Baird, assistant vice-president in 
charge of traffic, representing the traffic 
department; F. G. McGee, treasurer, rep- 
resenting the treasury department, who 
will act as secretary of the committee; 
and H. T. Freed, assistant editor, who will 
represent the N. & W. magazine depart- 
ment. 


Truck Traffic Holds Its Own 
Despite Restrictions 


In spite of restrictions designed to con- 
serve trucks, tires, and gasoline, the vol- 
ume of truck hauling on main highways in 
1942 was substantially the same as in the 
normal year 1940, the federal Public Roads 
Administration announced on January 5. 
During 1942 trucks hauled an_ estimated 
46 billon ton-miles of freight on main rural 
roads, as compared with 46.7 billion ton- 
miles in 1940, according to the statement. 

One feature of truck traffic observed in 
1942 was heavier loading of trucks and 
combination outfits, the road administra- 
tion points out. Axle loads in excess of 
18,000 pounds, it says, “which tend to dam- 
age road surfaces and are illegal in 35 
states, were nearly three times as numer- 
ous in 1942 as in the period 1936-1940.” 

Tractor-truck, semi-trailer, and trailer 
combinations—equipped with three to seven 
axles, dual wheels, and 10 to 26 tires— 
carried about 29.2 billion ton-miles in 
1942; as compared with 23.5 billion in 1940, 
the report adds. Their 1942 tonnage move- 
ment was about 74 per cent greater than 
that of single unit trucks, while in 1940 
the two. types carried about the same total 
tonnage. 

Pointing out that ‘such multi-axle com- 
bination units are especially numerous, rela- 
tively, in the West, the Public Roads Ad- 
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‘ministration remarks that the total tonnage 
moved by trucks in the Pacific region in 
1942 was about 22 per cent greater than in 
1940, while in the country as a whole it 
was slightly less. The statement adds 
that a “large but undetermined amount of 
the 1942 volume was traffic of war indus- 
tries,” suggesting that the “urgent need 
for highway transport” of such industries 
prevented any substantial reduction in total 
truck hauling, even though various con- 
servation measures were ordered. 

Another characteristic of the 1942 truck 
trafic. mentioned by this review was the 
larger percentage of both single trucks and 
combination units running empty, as com- 
pared with 1940 records. This condition 
was explained as due in part to the use 
‘of single units to haul workmen to and 
from war plants, counted as an empty 
movement, and to inability to obtain re- 
turn loads from construction jobs, mili- 
tary establishments, and other wartime con- 
signment points. 


ODT Orders *‘Capacity”’ 
Bus Loads 


Inter-city buses hereafter must be loaded 
to capacity where passengers are available, 
the Office of Defense Transportation has 
directed in an amendment to its General 
Order No. 11, which places bus operations 
under ODT control as a wartime measure. 
For the purposes of the order “capacity” is 
defined for each bus’ in terms of the rated 
load carrying capacity of the tires, but 
computations on this basis are required to 
use 120 per cent of the standard rated load 
capacity, rather than 100 per cent, be- 
cause the 35 m.p.h. speed limit now ef- 
fective imposes less strain on tires than was 
contemplated in developing the standard 
figures. 

The amendment also provides that a 
bus may be considered loaded to capacity 
without meeting the maximum weight re- 
quirements when it contains the maximum 
number of passengers and quantity of bag- 
gage it can transport “safely and efficient- 
ly.” Exceptions also are provided for buses 
disabled en route and for operations over 
bridges or roads where state or local regu- 
lations establish lower load limitations. 

The new regulation was stated by the 
ODT to be intended to fill empty seats and 
so reduce the use of multiple sections, as 
well as to prevent loading buses beyond 
reasonable capacity. In other quarters the 
comment was made that certain state 
limitations on the number of passengers 
taken aboard buses could be avoided by 
bus operators under the provisions of the 
ODT order. 


Eight Million Troops Carried by 
Pullman in 1942 


More than 8,000,000 soldiers, sailors and 
Marines were transported a total of 9 billion 
Passenger-miles by the Pullman Company 
in 1942, according to a statement issued 
by its president, David A. Crawford. At 
the same time more than 18,000,000 civilian 
passengers, the largest number. since 1931, 
were carried 10 billion passenger-miles. 
The Pullman, organization has a mobile 
fleet or pool of more than 7,000 cars to 
provide-extra.equipment for seasonal, holi- 
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Transportation Employees 
Are Poorly Informed 


Less than 27 per cent of em- 
ployees of the transportation and 
public utility industries are rated 
as “well informed” in a survey con- 
ducted for “Fortune” magazine. 

The questions asked of employees 
were such simple ones as: Who is 
Secretary of War? Have federal 
agencies increased or decreased in 
the past ten years? There were nine 
possible correct answers. Those who 
answered seven correctly were rated 
“well informed”; four to six true 
replies gave the rating of “poorly in- 
formed”; less than three right ans- 
wers classed the respondent as “un- 
informed.” Of those questioned 38 
per cent were in the “poorly in- 
formed” and 35 per cent in the “un- 
informed” categories. Even lower 
percentages of “well informed” were 
found among factory, personal- 
service and mining employees. 

Meantime, Vice-President Wallace 
has proclaimed the post-war period 
as the property of the “common 
man.” If that prophesy and the 
“Fortune” poll both be true, the 
future would appear to be in the 
hands of a group rather inadequately 
equipped, so far at least, to shape the 
national destiny intelligently, even in 
its own self-interest. 











day or emergency peaks in business. This 
pool of cars received its first wartime test 
in the first three weeks of the war when 
208,110 troops were handled in sleeping 
cars. In January, more than twice that 
number were carried and since the volume 
of organized troop movements by Pull- 
man has increased to a point where it has 
amounted to more than 800,000 during 
each of the last three months. 

Keyed completely to the war effort, 
Pullman is employing, in the most inten- 
sive- operation possible, every available 
unit in its fleet, many of them serving 
as sleeping cars on a night trip and dou- 
bling back in the daytime in coach or par- 
lor car service. A large proportion of 
the fleet is employed solely in troop trans- 
port, running in solid trains between camps 
and embarkation points. Drafts, as may 
be necessary for peak troop movements, 
are made on cars usually employed in 
regular train service. Many units of types 
not needed. under wartime conditions, such 
as lounge, parlor and observation cars, 
have been or are in the process of exten- 
sive remodeling for conversion into high 
capacity triple-berth sleeping cars, espe- 
cially useful in the troop transport fleet. 
Hundreds of cars that have been retired 
from regular train service during the pe- 
riod of reduced travel volume prior to the 
war were retained in storage, and now, 
reconditioned, are performing valuable 
service in the troop transport fleet. 

New car. service points, most of them 
near military. camps, have been estab- 
lished and the maintenance personnel in- 
creased substantially in order that every 


possible troop sleeping car may be kept in 
condition for the transportation of the 
armed forces. The number of service points 
has been increased by 17 per cent and the 
number of maintenance specialists by 10.8 
per cent over 1941. 

With 2,600 fewer cars than in 1930, it 
has been possible for Pullman to handle a 
substantial percentage of all organized 
railroad troop movements, plus an_ in- 
creased volume of civilian travel, because 
of the highly efficient operation of the 
sleeping car pool. The smooth-functioning 
system which in peacetime operation per- 
mits every railroad to obtain sleeping cars 
in accordance with its traffic needs of the 
moment, has proved its worth in the emer- 
gency by enabling the War and Navy de- 
partments to institute vital mass troop 
movements on short. notice. There have 
been innumerable instances this year in 
which the Pullman Company’s central car 
distribution headquarters, working through 
the 78 regional offices by telephone, tele- 
type and telegraph, has, in less than 48 
hours, assembled hundreds of cars at a 
single camp for military use. 

In addition to the extensive program 
of conversion of regular sleeping cars for 
troop use and the establishment of new 
maintenance facilities, the Pullman Com- 
pany invested $12,200,000 in 157 new light- 
weight sleeping car units for its fleet dur- 
ing the first six months of 1942, bringing 
the total of new capital invested in the 
fleet in the last ten years to nearly $80,- 
000,000. 


Eastman Gets Backing in Drive 
To Stop Trade Shows 


Following the decision of furniture marts 
in Chicago and Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
carry out their announced programs despite 
the request of Joseph B. Eastman, director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
reported in Railway Age of January 2, 
page 142, that these shows be cancelled 
as not essential to the war effort, Mr. East- 
man on December 29 requested agencies of 
the federal government not to send speakers 
or representatives to these exhibitions. 

The next day the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced that plans to send 
several of its representatives to these shows 
had been cancelled, and that the meeting 
in Chicago of the household furniture in- 
dustry advisory panel, scheduled for Janu- 
ary 5, had been postponed. At the same 
time the War Production Board announced 
that three members of its staff scheduled 
to speak at the meetings, including Joseph 
L. Weiner, director of the Office of Civilian 
Supply, had notified the sponsors that they 
would not attend. 

On December 30 Mr. Eastman wrote 
Donald Nelson, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, asking for a statement “as 
to whether or not trade shows, sales meet- 
ings, etc., from a production standpoint may 
generally be regarded as essential to our 
war program. I refer particularly to these 
gatherings such as furniture marts, home 
furnishing shows, dry goods displays, etc., 
which call for a concentration periodically 
of both materials and passengers.” 

Answering this letter, Ernest C. Kanzler, 
WPB Director General for Operations, in- 
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formed M. Eastman that “in general” that 
agency does not regard industrial pro- 
motional sales shows, trade displays, etc., 
as essential to the war effort.” In view of 
the necessity for curtailing unnecessary 
travel and shipments, the reply continued 
“we see no reason, from a war production 
standpoint, why you should not take any 
steps you see fit to eliminate travel or 
shipments to the wunessential shows or 
events.” 


Hearings Ordered 
In Ex Parte 148 
(Continued from page 175) 


tofore or hereafter made” shall be kept sep- 
arate from other income to be used solely 
for additions and betterments or for debt 
reduction. 

Briefs and written arguments will not be 
expected at the time of the further hearing, 
the commission suggests, except when they 
are offered in place of oral argument. Such 
briefs as are filed are required not later 
than February 15, and 10 days thereafter 
will be allowed for filing replies. 

The commission also has indicated its 
intention of taking “official notice of facts 
set forth in its current statistical publica- 
tions,” and proposes that these publications, 
listed below, be accepted by stipulation for 
all purposes in the proceedings. The fol- 
lowing tabulations are specified in this 
connection : 


1, Operating revenues and operating expenses 
of Class I steam railways in the United States 
(I. C. C. Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics Statement No. M-100, Monthly). 

2. Operating revenues and operating expenses 
for large steam railways (individually), (I. C. C. 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
Statement No. M-150, Monthly). : 

3. Selected income and balance sheet items of 
Class I steam railways. (I. C. C. Bureau_of 
Transport Economics and Statistics Statement No. 
C-125, Monthly). | A 

4. Wage Statistics of Class I steam railways, 
(I. C. C. Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics Statement No. M-300, Monthly). 

5. Fuel and power for locomotives (I. C. C. 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
Statement No. M-230, Monthly). 

6. Freight train performance (I. C. C. Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics Statement 
No. M-211, Monthly). 

7. Passenger train performance (I. C. C. Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and Statistics State- 
ment No. M-213, Monthly). 

8. Revenue Traffic Statistics (I. C. C. Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics Statement 
No. M-220, Monthly). aa 

9. Freight Commodity Statistics (I. C. C. Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and Statistics State- 
ment No. Q-500, a. ; 

10. Freight Commodity Statistics (I. C. C. Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and Statistics State- 
ment No. 41100, Annual). : 

11. Motive Power and Car Equipment Statis- 
tics (I. C. C. Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics Statement No. M-240, Monthly). 

12. Passenger Traffic Statistics (Other than 
Commutation) -of Class I_ Steam Railways (I. C. 
C. Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
Statement No. M-250, Monthly). . 

13. Revenue freight loaded’ and received from 
by the Association 


connections (published weekl ‘ Assi 
ervice Division). _ 


of American Railroads, Car 


Representation of Employees 


Included in late National Mediation 
Board reports on disputes involving rep- 
resentation of employees is one involving 
road conductors on the Lehigh Valley. An 
election conducted by the mediator showed 
that 195 conductors wished to have the 
Order of Railway Conductors continue as 
their representative, while 108 voted for 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
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Carmen, helpers and apprentices of the 
Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New England, 
who had not been represented by any union, 
voted for representation by the Brother- 
hood Railway Carmen of America. Yard- 
men, including foremen, helpers and switch- 
tenders, of the Cornwall, who had not 
been represented by any union, voted for 
affiliation with the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

Elections held to settle disputes as to 
representation of machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, electrical 
workers, carmen, and helpers and appren- 
tices of these crafts, as well as powerhouse 
employees and shop laborers, of the St. 
Lowis-San Francisco resulted in a vote in 
favor of the Metal Crafts and Car Depart- 
ment Employees, Frisco Lines, of 640 to 
623 in the case of the machinists and 54 
to 38 in the case of electrical workers. Ap- 
propriate A. F. of L. unions were selected 
instead of the Frisco Lines metal crafts 
and car department union by the other 
classes of employees, the vote being 206 to 
144 by the boilermakers, 117 to 47 by the 
blacksmiths, 130 to 109 by the sheet metal 
workers, 1018 to 557 by the carmen and 
coach cleaners, and 426 to 253 by the 
powerhouse employees and shop laborers. 

An election held to decide whether the 
Order of Railway Conductors or the 
Brotherhood of. Railroad Trainmen should 
be recognized as the representative of road 
conductors on the Pennsylvania resulted in 
a victory by the latter, the vote being 1680 
to 1122. The O. R. C. had been the con- 
ductors’ representative on this road before 
the election. 


Justice Department Calls Off 
Rate “Fixing”? Indictments 


Yielding, according to a Department of 
Justice statement, to the request of the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, and 
the director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, Attorney General Biddle 
on January 4 announced that indictments 
prepared following the presentation of 
evidence to a grand jury in Chicago in- 
volving “abusive and coercive practices in 
private fixing of rates by motor and rail 
carriers” would be postponed. It was in- 
dicated that another consideration given 
considerable weight in reaching this de- 
cision was the extension by Congress for 
the duration of the war of the effective 
date of the statute of limitations. 

In a lengthy letter expressing his “dis- 
approval” of the indictments and asking 
that they not be presented to the grand 
jury, ODT Director Eastman emphasized 
the adverse effect such action would have 
on the essential wartime accomplishments 
of the carriers. He also expressed his 
opinion that the joint consideration of pro- 
posed rate changes and joint action in rate 
initiation by carriers are practices that 
have “many advantages” to the govern- 
ment and to the public. Even though 
there may be some objectionable features 
in some existing procedures, Mr. Eastman 
said, they “should be cured by Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation, or by 
new legislation, but not by criminal prose- 
cution or other court action.” 

Analyzing the Justice Department in- 


dictments, the ODT director wrote, “A 
study of the indictments reveals that they 
would go far beyond the purpose of punish- 
ing for flagrant abuses of the joint method 
of rate initiation, to which it was agreed 
that Department of Justice action was to 
be confined. On the contrary, it is my 
opinion that the indictments would chal- 
lenge the whole system of joint rate init- 
iation, which system is of such great 
value to us during the war, and would have 
other serious repercussions upon our al- 
ready overtaxed transportation systems and 
their personnel. It is my considered judg- 
ment that these indictments should not be 
returned.” 

A supporting joint letter to Mr. Biddle 
from Secretary of War Stimson and Act- 
ing Secretary of the Navy Forrestal em- 
phasized the adverse effect the indictments 
would have on the relations of the armed 
services with transportation agencies. 
“Following certain newspaper publicity re- 
lating to the grand jury investigation,” 
this letter said, department representatives 
proposed to the Attorney General that 
the indictments returned should be limited 
to “flagrant abuses” of the existing tariff- 
making methods, such as boycotts or fo- 
menting strikes. “You concurred in this 
view and made a public statement ac- 
cordingly,” the letter continued. 

“The indictments as drafted are not 
limited to charges against flagrant abuses 
of the system,” the two secretaries as- 
serted, “except in the case of one sub- 
paragraph” in one indictment. “The re- 
mainder of the indictments allege in effect 
that the conference method of rate initia- 
tion is a violation of the anti-trust laws. 
Therefore, they attack, in effect, the rate 
bureau system, as such.” The services of 
these bureaus are “constantly required by 
the War and Navy Departments,” the 
letter adds, and “it would be a practical 
impossibility to take up with each indi- 
vidual railroad or motor carrier” adjust- 
ments and new rates constantly required 
by abnormal war conditions. 


Some Trouble from High Water 


High water in the Ohio river and its 
tributaries, reaching a crest stage at Pitts- 
burgh of 36.6 ft. on December 31, caused 
some disruption of service on roads oper- 
ating in that territory. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, which operates 
over the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie tracks 
between McKeesport, Pa., and New Castle, 
was forced to abandon operation over the 
line on December 30. Trains were routed 
over the B. & O. old main line between 
those points. High water at Etna, Pa., 
forced complete abandonment of the B. & 
O. tracks at that point at 5 p. m. on De- 
cember 30. The road had declared an 
embargo on livestock consigned to the 
Pittsburgh district earlier in the day. 
Through stock trains were sent into Cleve- 
land and thence east over the New York 
Central. Some oil trains were routed over 
the Erie to Jersey City. 

Passenger trains between Chicago and 
the east were routed both ways via the 
Pennsylvania between Urichsville and 
Bessemer, Pa. Cleveland trains left the 
B. & O. line\at Connelsville, Pa., running 
over the tracks of the Pittsburgh & West 
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Virginia and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
All passenger trains on the northwest line 
of the B. & O. were late on an average 
of 5 hrs. 

Service was restored over the P. & 
L. E. tracks through Pittsburgh and trains 
returned to their normal route at 3:57 
a. m. on December 31. At the same time 
freight trains began operating over the B. 
& O. old main line through Pittsburgh. 
Service was restored at the Allegheny 
freight house at 3:30 p. m. on January 2. 

On the southwest line of the B. & O. 
there was no disruption in traffic other 
than slight delays and slow orders. Diesel 
locomotives on the “National Limited” and 
the “Diplomat” ran only as far as Grafton, 
W. Va. While water at Cincinnati was 
60% ft. above normal, there was no in- 
terruption of service. The Smith street 
freight house and the Plum street produce 
terminal were reported under water, but 
other freight terminals in Cincinnati han- 
dled normal business. 

Service into Wheeling, W. Va., was 
disrupted for a day due to water over the 
tracks between Wheeling and Benwood 
Junction. The line between Moundsville, 
W. Va., and Parkersburg, according to 
latest reports, was still out of condition 
because of high water at Wells Pit. 

Operation of the lines of the Norfolk & 
Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio in the 
Ohio valley was not affected by flood con- 
ditions. 

The Pennsylvania reported that high 
water, during the early stages affected to 
varying degrees the operation of eleven 
divisions in Pennsylvania and Ohio. A 
total of 318 miles of track on approxi- 
mately 98 miles of line was under water, 
in addition to which there were a number 
of small washouts and minor landslides. 

By January 4 all tracks—with the ex- 
ception of the Marietta branch at Marietta, 
Ohio, which remains to be cleared of de- 
bris, and the River branch at Brilliant, 
Ohio, which is closed pending the com- 
pletion of a trestle 270 ft. long which is 
being built to replace a washed-out fill— 
were restored to service, with some slow 
orders still in effect. 

On the New York Central high water 
at Oriskany, N. Y., between Utica and 
Schenectady was reported, with no serious 
delay to operations. 


Supply Trade 





In recognition of “continued splendid 
achievement in outstanding production” the 
American Steel & Wire Co., U. S. Steel 
subsidiary, has been granted a renewal of 
the Navy “E” award for excellence in pro- 
duction bestowed upon the company’s 
Worcester, Mass., operations and employees 
on June 17, 1942. This renewal gives the 
company the right to add a white star to 
its Navy pennant. 


Bennett S. Chapple, formerly assist- 
ant to the vice-president, operations, in 
charge of emergency defense coordination, 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
sales of the New York district sales office 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
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tion. Mr. Chapple, before the emergency, 
was the company’s manager of sales pro- 
motion. He is succeeded by Ross L. Leffler, 
who, in addition to his duties as special 





representative, will coordinate emergency 
defense measures in the company and co- 
operate with public authorities and defense 
agencies. 


Arthur A. Frank Succeeds Walter P. Murphy 


Arthur A. Frank, who has been elected 
president of the Standard Railway 
Equipment Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, and allied companies to succeed 
Walter P. Murphy, as reported in the 
Railway Age of January 2, becomes the 
head of one of the important railway sup- 
ply companies of the country and one 
which has been noted for its aggressive- 
ness in improving its products. In suc- 
ceeding Mr. Murphy, Mr. Frank will di- 
rect the activities of five companies, in- 
cluding the Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Manufacturing Company, of 
which he has been executive vice-president ; 
the Standard Railway Devices Com- 
pany, of which he has been vice-president; 





Arthur A. Frank 


the Standard Railway Equipment Man- 
ufacturing Co. (Canada), Ltd., of which 
he has been executive vice-president; the 
Standard Railway Equipment Com- 
pany, of which he has been president; and 
the Railway Metal Products Company. 

Mr. Frank takes over his additional du- 
ties with a background of mechanical ex- 
perience in actual railroad operation and 
long experience in the merchandising of 
products for railway use. After attending 
grammar school, he studied mechanical en- 
gineering and contract law. He entered 
railway service as a clerk in the transporta- 
tion department of the Missouri Pacific, 
and after serving as a car distributor and 
as chief clerk, transferred to the mechan- 
ical department, where he worked as statis- 
tician and chief clerk. On April 14, 1911, 
he resigned to become secretary to Mr. 
Peter H. Murphy, who was then president 
of the P. H. Murphy Company (now part 
of the Standard Railway Equipment Man- 
ufacturing Company) and in 1913 was pro- 
moted to manager of the company’s plant 
at New Kensington, Pa For three years, 
1915-1917, he was sales agent of the Stand- 
ard Railway Equipment Company at St. 
Louis, Mo., and in 1918 was elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of this company 
at Chicago. In January, 1921, he was 


elected president of this company and also 
vice-president of the Union Metal Prod- 
ucts Company (now a part of the Standard 
Railway Equipment Manufacturing Com- 
pany). On January 1, 1939, he was also 
elected executive vice-president of the 
Standard Railway Equipment Manu factur- 
ing Company, Chicago, and on December 
22, 1942, he was elected president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Murphy. 


W. I. Galliher, formerly director of 
sales, has been appointed executive sales 
manager of the Columbia “Chemical divi- 
sion of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany to succeed Eli Winkler, who con- 
tinues with the company in the capacity of 
executive consultant. 


R. C. Wietersen has been appointed di- 
rector of purchases for the Buda Com- 
pany. For the past two years, Mr. Wie- 
tersen was director of purchases for the 
National Supply Company and for four 
years prior thereto he was associated in a 
similar capacity with the Hercules Motor 
Company. He previously had been with 
the Studebaker Corporation for 18 years. 


W. A. Cramer, assistant traffic man- 
ager, western district, of the United States 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been promot- 
ed to traffic manager, western district, of 
this company’s subsidiaries to succeed M. 
N. Billings who has retired after 39 years’ 
service in the traffic department of the 
corporation’s subsidiaries. 


John E. Wright, formerly with the 
American Steel Foundries, has been ap- 
pointed regional sales manager, railway di- 





John E. Wright 


vision, of the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, and will be in charge 
of a new office opened by the company in 
the Railway Exchange building in St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Wright is a graduate of 
George Washington University. His head- 
quarters have been in St. Louis since 1926 
when he took over the southwest territory 
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as the representative of the American Steel 
Foundries. 


P. J. Sullivan, who has been promoted 
to sales agent of the American Steel Foun- 
dries, Chicago, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., effective January 1, as report- 
ed in the Railway Age of December 26, 
entered the employ of the traffic depart- 
ment of this company at Chicago on No- 


P. J. Sullivan 


vember 25, 1905, and was later appointed 
assistant chief clerk in the order depart- 
ment. On December 13, 1921, he was pro- 
moted to manager of the order department, 
which position he has held until his recent 
promotion. 


E. J. McQuaid (the name was mis- 
spelled in the Railway Age of December 
26) succeeds Mr. Sullivan as manager of 
the order department. He was born in 
New York and entered the employ of the 
American Steel Foundries on April 6, 1920. 
On June 1, 1942, he was promoted to as- 


E. J. McQuaid 


sistant manager of the order department, 
which position he has held until his recent 
promotion. 


OBITUARY 


Colonel Paul Weeks, for many years 
associated with the Holt Manufacturing 
Company and the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, died in Kenwood, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, December 20. 
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Abandonments 





ATLantic Coast LinE.—This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don its branch line from a point near 
Kissimmee, Fla., to Narcoossee, 13.8 miles. 


ATCHISON, TorpEKA & SANTA FE— 
Upon petition of protestants following 
publication of the examiners proposed re- 
port recommending approval of abandon- 
ment of this company’s lines from Bene- 
dict Junction, Kans., to Madison Junction, 
and from Eureka, Kans., to Moline, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has reopened the proceedings for further 
hearing at Washington, D. C., at a time 
to be designated later. 


AtcHIson, Topeka & SANTA FE—This 
company and its subsidiary, the Elkhart 
& Santa Fe, have been authorized to aban- 
don operation of and to abandon, respec- 
tively, lines from Boise City, Okla., to 
Clayton, N. M., 42.37 miles, and from Mt. 
Dora, N. M., to Farley, 35.64 miles. Au- 
thority also is granted the A. T. & S. F. 
to abandon operation under trackage rights 
over the Colorado & Southern between 
Clayton, N. M., and Mt. Dora, 17.34 miles. 
The lines involved were parts of a pro- 
jected second main line from Dodge City, 
Kans., to Colmor, N. M., for use as a 
shorter through passenger route to the 
Pacific coast avoiding the grades and curv- 
ature of the present main line via Raton 
Pass. Before it was completed the exist- 
ing line was so improved* that need for 
such an alternate line disappeared, the 
commission report states, while local traf- 
fic proved inadequate to support the seg- 
ments that were built, which the company 
now is authorized to abandon. 


ATLANTIC Coast LingE.—This road and 
the Tampa Southern have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority, respectively, to abandon operation 
of and abandon a portion of the latter’s 
Ellenton Belt, extending from a point 2,000 
ft. east of Palmetto Wye to a point 2,000 
ft. west of Reeder, 4.93 miles in Manatee 
County, Fla. Also, all of the so-called 
Saw Grass Spur, extending from Seth on 
the Belt to the end of the track, 3.41 miles. 


ATLANTIC Coast Line-LouIsvittE & 
NASHVILLE.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
these roads to abandon operation of, and 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, lessor, 
to abandon, a line from Clinchfield, Va., 
to Wilder, 6.05 miles, together with a spur 
connection from Hurricane Junction, Va., 
to Shaft, 1.2 miles. 


Cuicaco, MILwAUKEE, ST. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—This road and the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern have been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon operation 
of and to abandon, respectively, a portion 
of a branch line from a point near Black- 
hawk, Ind., to Hymera, 6 miles. 


Cuicaco,. Rock Istanp & Pactric.—In 
a proposed report in Finance Docket 13928 


Examiner R. Romero recommends that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
ize this road to abandon its branch from 
Stockton, Iowa, to Tipton, 21.66 miles. 


Gutr & NorrHern.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its entire 
line from Wiergate, Texas, to Newton, 
14.8 miles. 


ILtInors CENTRAL.—Upon petition of 
protestants for rehearing, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Commissioner 
Porter has extended for 30 days the effec- 
tive date of the certificate of December 8, 
1942, authorizing this company to abandon 
a line from Potomac, IIl., to Hedrick, Ind., 
16.27 miles. 


Lone IsLanp.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to abandon its branch from 
Bethpage Junction, N. Y., to Bethpage, 
1.56 miles. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—At the re- 
quest of this company, Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed without prejudice its application for 
authority to abandon its line from Shelby- 
ville, Ky., to Bloomfield, 27 miles. 


Missouri Pactric.—Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas.—At the request of the applicants, Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has dismissed without prejudice 
the request of these companies and the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico for author- 
ity to abandon certain trackage in the 
vicinity of Baton Rouge, La., and to op- 
erate over a bridge at that point. 


New York CENTRAL.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and the Michigan 
Central, lessor, to abandon operation of 
and to abandon, respectively, a 3.98-mile 
electric line within the corporate limits 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New York, NEw Haven & HArtrForv.-— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
abandon a line from Northampton, Mass., 
to Cheapside, 17.05 miles. 


NortHerNn Paciric.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to abandon its line 
from Harrison, Mont., to Pony, 6.25 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon two segments of 
its Pomeroy branch, one from Chatham, 
Pa., to a point near Avondale, 2.72 miles, 
and one from Avondale, Pa., to Landen- 
berg, 3.75 miles. 


Rio Granne & Eacie Pass.—At the 
request of this company, Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed without prejudice its application 
for authority to abandon its line from La- 
redo, Tex., to a point 1 mile southeast 
of Gardner, 21.47 miles. 


ZANESVILLE TERMINAL.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon 1,238 
feet of line within the corporate limits of 
Zanesville, O: 
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ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—Lease 
of Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Panhandle 
& Santa Fe to lease and operate the prop- 
erties of the Rio Grande, El Paso & 
Santa Fe, both companies being controlled 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
through ownership of all their stock ex- 
cept: directors’ qualifying shares. The Rio 
Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe heretofore 
has been operated under lease by the own- 
ing company, and the change in lessees is 
made to relieve that company of any lia- 
bility under the Texas franchise tax act. 
The terms of the new lease are substan- 
tially identical with those of the old, ex- 
cept that’ certain changes in accounting 
methods affecting depreciation charges 
are provided. 


CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA.—Interest Payment 
Halted—The United States district court 
at Savannah, Ga., on December 29, granted 
a temporary stay on the payment of past 
due interest on bonds of this railroad (pre- 
viously authorized on December 23) at the 
request of the Central Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York, trustee for the Central R. R. 
& Banking Co. of Georgia collateral trust 
bonds due May 1, 1942, pending determina- 
tion of an appeal by the bank. The tem- 
porary halt affected the scheduled pay- 
ment of interest on the railroad’s first 
mortgage and consolidated mortgage 
bonds. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Plea to Stop Rental Payment Refused. 
--The United States district court at New 
York, on December 30, refused to prohibit 
the payment of $120,000 by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, lessee, to 1,202 
stockholders of the Utica, Chenango & 
Susquehanna Valley. The restraining or- 
der was asked by the government pending 
determination of a suit to collect income 
taxes of about $434,194 claimed as due 
on prior rental payments. (Previous item 
—Railway Age of November 21, 1942, 
page 864.) 


LouisviLLE & NASHVILLE. — Sinking 
Fund:—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to pay into the sinking fund pro- 
vided for thé issue, bonds of its first and 
refunding mortgage, 334 per cent, series E, 
purchased with treasury funds. Such pay- 
ments may be made in advance of the 


dates required under the mortgage to bring’ 


about a reduction in outstanding indebted- 
ness, 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Sued With Morris & Essex for Income 
Taxes—The United States Government, 
on December 31, filed suit in the U. S. 
district court at New York against the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and one 
of its leased roads, the Morris & Essex, 
to collect $2,114,084 in income. taxes and 
assessments claimed as due for the years 
1933 to 1941 on returns of the Morris & 
Essex. The government's income’ tax as- 
sessmetits are based on rental payments by 
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the Lackawanna directly to Morris & Es- 
sex stockholders and on additional income 
resulting to the M. & E. by reason of the 
Lackawanna’s obligation to pay its income 
taxes. The government seeks $2,114,084 
from both railroads or, as an alternative, 
$1,751,940 from the M. & E. if the court 
decides the Lackawanna not liable for the 
taxes. The government also seeks to com- 
pel the payment of taxes before the dis- 
tribution of dividends to M. & E. stock- 
holders. 


New York CENnTRAL.—Leased Line De- 
preciation Accounting Practices——Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized modification of the terms 
of the leases of the properties of the 
Michigan Central and the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis to the New 
York Central to provide for depreciation 
accounting for fixed property as required 
by the commission’s mandatory account- 
ing order effective January 1, 1943. 


RutLanp.—Reorganization Proposed.— 
This company, in receivership since May, 
1938, has applied to the federal district 
court in Vermont and to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
undertake reorganization under section 77 
of the bankruptcy act, pointing out that the 
plan of the receiver for revising its finan- 
cial set-up has not been assented to by a 
sufficient proportion of its creditors to be- 
come effective. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to assume liability for $3,950,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, series U, to be 
issued to finance in part the purchase of 
22 locomotives. The certificates will ma- 
ture serially in 10 equal annual install- 
ments, the five first due to bear interest 
at two per cent and the others at 2% per 
cent. Sale to the highest bidder, Harris, 
Hall & Company, at 99.091 and accrued 
dividends, representing an annual cost to 
the company of 2.54 per cent, is approved. 


Union Pacrric.—Installment Notes.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $4,100,098 in notes payable in month- 
ly installments to be delivered to banks 
holding outstanding conditional sales con- 
tracts covering equipment purchases. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


East Last 
Jan. 5 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 29.31 27.94 28.05 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 68.99 67.97 64.30 


Dividends Declared 


Clearfield & Mahoning.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable January 2 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 17, 1942. . 

Massawippi Valley.—$3.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able February 1 to holders of record December 
31, 1942. 

Oahu Railway & Land.—yYear-end, 60¢, pay- 
able December 15, 1942, to holders of record 
December 4, 1942. : 

Paterson & Hudson River.—$1.75, semi-an- 
nually, payable January'15 to holders of record 
January 9. y : ' 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$2.50, semi-annually, payable January 20 to 
holders of record January 9. : 

Rome & . Clinton.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able January 2 to holders’ of record December 
21, 1942. 








Equipment and 
Supplies 





New York Central Orders 25 
Steam Locomotives 


The New York Central has placed an 
order for 25 steam locomotives of 4-8-2 
wheel arrangement with the Lima Loco- 
motive Works. The War Production 
Board’s authorization for the building of 
these locomotives has been received, and 
deliveries are expected in July and August. 
The railroad is currently receiving deliv- 
eries on 25 locomotives of the same type 
ordered from the Lima Locomotive Works 
in February, 1942. The inquiry for the 
25 new engines was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 19, 1942. 


Frisco Asks to Spend $3,103,485 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has filed a 
petition in the District Court seeking per- 
mission to spend $3,103,485 in 1943 for 
rails, equipment and improvements. The 
road plans to lay 120 miles of new rails in 
Alabama, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma; 
make roadbed repairs and improvements; 
improve freight cars; modernize passen- 
ger equipment ; and purchase new parts for 
165 locomotives. Of the total, $2,711,418 
will be for the Frisco and the remainder 
will be spent on subsidiaries, including 
$272,981 for the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & 
Memphis and $119,086 for the Kansas City, 
Memphis & Birmingham. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The WEsTERN MARYLAND is inquiring 
for 25 flat cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


The Atcuison, Topeka & SAntTA FE is 
inquiring for a total of 1,000 new freight 
cars including the following: 300 steel 
Hart selective ballast cars of 70 tons’ ca- 
pacity; 300 flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity; 
200 52-ft. 6in. composite drop-end gon- 
dola cars of 70 tons’ capacity; and 200 
composite twin hopper cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 


SIGNALING 


Tue AtcHison, TopeKA & SANTA FE 
has placed orders with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. for centralized traffic con- 
trol equipment to be installed on 102 miles 
of single track and 12 miles of double 
track between Los Angeles, Calif., and 
San Diego. The territory will be han- 
dled by two control machines. One, lo- 
cated at Fullerton, will control 38 miles 
of track, involving 80 working levers for 
29 switches, 38 electric locks and 68 sig- 
nals, and the other, located at Oceanside, 
will control 79 miles of track, involving 
131 working levers for 43 switches, 47 
electric locks and 114 signals. Both -ma- 
chines are being equipped with train 
graphs. Provision is being made to sig- 
nal the double track territory for reverse 
running. The orders call for M-22A elec- 
tric dual control switch machines, T-21 
switch movements equipped with SL-21 
electric locks, and H-2 searchlight ‘sig- 
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nals and instrument housings which include 
the necessary relays, rectifiers, and trans- 
formers. Field work will be .carried out 
by the railway company’s regular con- 
struction forces. 


Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Benjamin F. Parsons, assistant to the 
president and secretary of the Chicago 
Great Western, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, with headquarters as 
before at Chicago. 





Earl B. Moffatt, whose appointment as 
assistant to the president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, at New York, 
with supervision over the purchasing, stores 
and the dining car department was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of December 
26, was born on June 29, 1890, at Dunmore, 
Pa. Mr. Moffatt entered railroad service 
in February, 1906, as clerk and stenograph- 


Earl B. Moffatt 


er in the car service department of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. He 
became secretary to the superintendent of 
the Morris and Essex division in 1908, and 
in 1910 was advanced to chief clerk to the 
assistant general superintendent. In Janu- 
ary, 1912, he became assistant chief clerk 
to the general superintendent, and _ in 
March, 1917, he was promoted to chief 
clerk to the vice-president and general 
manager. From March, 1918, to March, 
1920, during federal control of the rail- 
roads, he served as assistant to the federal 
manager, and following federal control, be- 
came assistant to the vice-president and 
general manager of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. In August, 1926, Mr. 
Moffatt was promoted to general superin- 
tendent at Scranton, Pa., which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


O. D. Weaver, auditor of the Fort 
Worth & Denver City, and the Wichita 
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Valley, has been promoted to treasurer of ° 


both companies, with headquarters at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Charles Clark, general attorney of the 
Southern, has been appointed general at- 
torney in charge of commerce matters, suc- 
ceeding W. N. McGehee, whose death 
was announced in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 2. 


F. J. Krecek, auditor of equipment serv- 
ice accounts for the Union Pacific with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has been 
promoted to auditor of-disbursements, suc- 
ceeding E. J. Doolin, who retires. R. L. 
Hilker, chief clerk to the auditor of equip- 
ment service accounts, has been advanced 
to auditor of that department. 


William J. Milroy, attorney, Chicago, 
has been appointed general attorney, and 
Thomas J. Barnett, attorney, Chicago, 
has been promoted to assistant general at- 
torney for the Santa Fe. The appointment 
of Francis J. Steinbrecher, formerly en- 
gaged in private practice at Aurora, IIl., 
as attorney at Chicago, was also announced. 


T. P. Scott, assistant freight claim 
agent of the Erie, has been promoted to 
freight claim agent, with headquarters as 
before at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding 
Augustus E. Pasman, who retires after 
fifty-seven years service. Mr. Pasman was 
born at New York, on December 16, 1870, 
entering railroad service in February, 1886, 
as a messenger in the coal freight office 
of the New York, Lake Erie & Western, 
(now the Erie). He served in several 
clerical positions until January, 1903, when 
he became traveling agent, freight claim 
office. In December, 1917, Mr. Pasman 
was advanced to special investigator for 
the same office and, one year later, was ap- 
pointed supervisor, freight claim preven- 
tion. From November, 1922, to February, 
1927, he served as freight claim adjuster, 
being advanced to freight claim agent in 
April, 1931, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
which position he held until his retirement. 


Kenneth C. Sawin, assistant general 
claim agent of the Illinois Central, has 
been promoted to general claim agent, with 
headquarters as before at Jackson, Miss. 
Samuel M. Copp, general claim agent at 
Chicago, retired because of ill health on 
January 1. William J. Heckmann, chief 
clerk of the claim department at Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant general claims 
attorney at Chicago, a newly created posi- 
tion. Mr. Copp was born at New Or- 
leans, La., on April 2, 1884, and was edu- 
cated at Tulane college. He entered rail- 
road service as a stenographer in the oper- 
ating department of the New Orleans & 
Northwestern (now the Southern). He 
served in various capacities before going 
to the Illinois Central at Memphis, Tenn., 
as claim agent, being promoted in 1912 to 
district claim agent, a position he held 
until 1919 when he was advanced to as- 
sistant general claim agent with head- 
quarters in Chicago. In March, 1925, he 
was promoted to general claim agent. 


J. Scott Conover, assistant comptroller 
of the New York Central system at New 
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York, has retired from that position. Mr, 
Conover, who is 65 years old, began his 
railroad career with the New York Cen. _ 
tral on January 1, 1898, as a clerk in the _ 
office of the vice-president. Afttr a brief — 
period of service, he left the company to — 
serve in the Spanish-American War. Upon | 
his return from war service he served for | 
a short time in the offices of the vice-presj- ~ 
dent and the superintendent of motive pow- 
er, and in 1900 was transferred to the ac. © 
counting department under the auditor of _ 
disbursements. On March 1, 1909, he ag 
cepted the position of chief clerk to the 
auditor of miscellaneous accounts and on 
June 16, 1911, was promoted to assistant 
auditor miscellaneous accounts. In May, 
1922, Mr. Conover was promoted to as- 
sistant auditor of revenue and on Decem- 
ber 1, 1925, was further advanced to audi- 
tor of revenue. In August, 1932, Mr, 
Conover became assistant general auditor, 
revenues, holding this position until his ap- 
pointment as assistant comptroller in April, 
1938. 


OPERATING 


J. S. Davis has been appointed train- 
master of the St. Lawrence, Ottawa and 
Adirondack divisions of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at Watertown, 
N. Y. 


W. J. Meyer has been appointed as- — 
sistant superintendent of the Chicago di- ~ 
vision of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, ~ 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding — 
Harry E. Ruggles, who has retired after 7 
nearly fifty years service. 


J. A. Humble, trainmaster at Portland, 
Ore., of the Northern Pacific, has been 
appointed to the newly created position of 
assistant manager of the Northern Pacific 
Terminal Company with headquarters in 
Portland. He is succeeded by E. W. 
Reece, yardmaster. 


Ralph O. Jensen, assistant superin- 
tendent» of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie at Schiller Park, IIl., has 
been granted a leave of absence for military 
service and has been commissioned a 
major in the 725th Railway Operating 
Battalion (Military Railway Service), 
Transportation Corps. 


C. F. Larson, superintendent of safety 
of the Missouri Pacific Lines, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., retired on Jan- 
uary 1. He was appointed superintendent 
of safety of the Missouri Pacific in the lat- 
ter part of 1925, and in April, 1933, his 
jurisdiction was extended over the lines in 
Texas and Louisiana. 


Ben L. Stanfiel, superintendent of the 
Knoxville-John Sevier terminals of the 
Southern, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Knoxville division, 
with headquarters as before at Knoxville, 
Tenn. John M. Clark, terminal train- 
master at Knoxville, has been promoted to 
succeed Mr. Stanfiel as superintendent of 
the Knoxville-John Sevier terminals. 


G. E. Palmer, car service agent of the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario, with 
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headquarters at North Bay, Ont., has re- 
tired on pension and the position of car 
service agent has been abolished. W. A. 
Griffin has been appointed transportation 
assistant at North Bay, with jurisdiction 
over transportation motters and the car 
service matters which were formerly han- 
dled by the car service agent. 


W. H. Clausen, assistant superintendent 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, at Fond du Lac, Wis., has had his 
jurisdiction extended to include Schiller 
Park, Ill, and Chicago, succeeding to the 
duties of Ralph O. Jenson, assistant su- 
perintendent at Schiller Park, who has 
been granted a leave of absence for mili- 
tary service as reported in the Railway 
Age of January 2. 


J. P. Kreiter, telegraph and telephone 
engineer of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Jersey City, N. J., has been pro- 
moted to acting superintendent of telegraph 
and telephone, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, succeeding F. H. Menagh, who 
has been granted a leave of absence to 
accept a commission in the U. S. Army. 
G. D. Poole has been appointed telegraph 
and telephone engineer, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Joseph R. Thexton, terminal trainmas- 
ter of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Morris and Essex division, with 
headquarters as before at Hoboken, N. J., 
succeeding Perry M. Shoemaker, whose 
promotion to general superintendent at New 
York was announced in the Railway Age 
of December 26. Charles O. Dexter, 
night general yardmaster at Hoboken, has 
been promoted to terminal trainmaster to 
succeed Mr. Thexton. 


T. J. Hale has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Chattanooga and 
Huntsville divisions of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. F. E. Carpenter has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Nashville and the Paducah and Mem- 
phis divisions, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. G. S. Tally has been appoint- 
ed trainmaster of the Chattanooga and 
Huntsville divisions, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


William Manson, superintendent of 
transportation of the Western lines of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the British Columbia 
district, a position that was re-established 
on January 1, with headquarters at Van- 
couver, B. C. A. B. Burpee has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of transportation, 
Western lines, at Winnipeg, succeeding 
Mr. Manson. A biography of Mr. Man- 
son was published in the Railway Age of 
September 12, 1942, page 431, following 
his promotion to superintendent of trans- 
portation. 


George Benson Daniel, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Virginian, 
with headquarters at Victoria, Va., was 
announced in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 26, 1942, was born on March 5, 1891, 
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at Roanoke, Va. Mr. Daniel entered rail- 
road service on May 1, 1905, as an em- 
ployee of the Norfolk & Western. On 
February 27, 1907, he became telegraph 
operator of the Radford division, leaving 
the Norfolk & Western on March 7, 1910, 
to go with the Virginian as telegraph oper- 


George B. Daniel 


ator and station agent of the New River 
division. Remaining with the New River 
division, he subsequently served as train 
dispatcher and chief dispatcher, and on 
June 11, 1934, was appointed trainmaster 
of the Norfolk division, being transferred 
to the New River division on September 
1, 1938. Mr. Daniel was appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the New River divi- 
sion on July 20, 1942, and remained in that 
position until his recent promotion to su- 
perintendent of the Norfolk division. 


Nathan Hale Lockney, whose promo- 
tion to superintendent of the Knoxville and 
Atlanta division of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, with headquarters at Knoxville, 
Tenn., was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 5, was born in Waukesha, 
Wis., on October 25, 1880, and entered 


Nathan Hale Lockney 


railway service in 1898 as a telegraph 
operator of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific. A year later, he went 
with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte 
Ste. Marie and on January 1, 1906, he 
went with the L. & N. as a telegraph oper- 
ator at Nashville, Tenn. In October, 1906, 
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he was promoted to dispatcher and in 1912 
he was advanced to night chief dispatcher, 
In 1916 he was promoted to chief dis. 
patcher and in 1923 he was appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster at Nashville. Mr. 
Lockney was advanced to trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Latonia, Ky., in 1928 and 
on September 1, 1936, he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Middlesboro, 
Ky., which position he held until his recent 
promotion, effective November 20. 


Samuel J. Frazier, whose promotion 
to assistant general manager of the S¢t. 
Louis-San Francisco was announced in the 
Railway Age of December 19, was born on 
May 5, 1886, at Van Buren, Mo., and en- 
tered railroad service in 1900 with the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, now 
part of the St. Louis-San Francisco. He 
worked in clerical capacities until 1910, 
when he was appointed chief dispatcher, 
Four years later he was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent at Chaffee, Mo., and 
in January, 1926, became superintendent at 
Enid, Okla. In August, 1928, Mr. Frazier 
was transferred to the Southern division at 
Memphis, Tenn., being advanced to assist- 
ant superintendent of transportation at 
Springfield, Mo., on December 1, 1937. On 
August 18, 1938, he was appointed assistant 
to the general manager, with the same head- 
quarters, a position he held until the new 
promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


L. Marchand, industrial agent of the 
Canadian National, has been appointed in- 
dustrial engineer of the Quebec district, 
with headquarters at Quebec, Que. 


J. M. Peters, division freight agent of 
the Chicago & North Western at Omaha, 
Neb., has been appointed industrial agent 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


Ernest W. Croonquist, traveling 
freight agent of the New York Central 
System, has been appointed district freight 
agent of the New York, Ontario & West- 
tern, with headquarters at Scranton, Pa. 


H. M. Braswell, general freight agent 
of the Ashley, Drew & Northern, has been 
appointed traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at Crossett, Ark., succeed- 
ing V. A. Roane, who has retired from 
that position. 


Charles H. Brady has been appointed 
assistant manager of mail, baggage and ex- 
press traffic of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Chicago, succeeding J. D. 
Baker, whose retirement on October 31 
was reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 14. 


Frank E. Wallace, district freight 
agent of the Illinois Central at New Or- 
leans, La., has been promoted to general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters. 
Andrew J. Moore, chief clerk of the 
freight traffic department at New Orleans, 
has been advanced to assistant general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters. 


W. C. Rennick, traveling freight agent 
of the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted to 
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general agent, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding J. D. Healy, who has been 
transferred to New Orleans, La. Mr. 
Healy replaces M. L. Craig, who has been 
granted a leave of absence for military 
service. 


W. J. Siering, general agent of the 
Missouri Pacific at Seattle, Wash., has 
been transferred to San Francisco, Cal., 
relieving L. L. Smith, who has been 
granted a leave of absence for military 
service. G. B. Riggan, division freight 
and passenger agent at Monroe, La., has 
been promoted to general agent at Seattle, 
succeeding Mr. Siering. 


A. A. Bolton, district manager of per- 
ishable freight traffic of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been promoted to general agent at 
that point, succeeding C. J. Harbeke, who 
has entered military service. M. E. Chase, 
general agent at Fresno, Cal., has been 
advanced to district manager of perishable 
freight at San Francisco, replacing Mr. 
Bolton, and R. E. Davis, perishable 
freight agent at Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been promoted to general agent at Fresno, 
relieving Mr. Chase. 


George Murray Campbell, coal traffic 
manager of the Baltimore & Ohio at Bal- 
timore, Md., has been promoted to general 
freight traffic manager, succeeding Omer 
S. Lewis, who has retired. Clark M. 
Groninger, general freight agent at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeds Mr. Campbell as coal 
traffic manager at Baltimore, and John H. 
Hague, general freight agent at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been transferred to St. 
Louis, succeeding Mr. Groninger. Mr. 
Hague is succeeded at Washington by A. 
M. Brinker, assistant general freight 
agent at Washington, and John J. Collins 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Brinker 
as assistant general freight agent at Wash- 
ington. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


H. C. Charlton has been appointed 
crossing engineer of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., re- 
placing H. F. Smith, whose promotion to 
assistant engineer at Roanoke was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of January 2. 


Herbert R. Clarke, chief engineer 
maintenance of way of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, the Colorado & South- 
ern, the Ft. Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley (Burlington Lines), has 
been promoted to chief engineer of the Bur- 
lington Lines, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, succeeding Frank T. Darrow, 
who retired on January 1. Mr. Clarke 
was born in Ireland on November 15, 1882. 
He came to America with his parents in 
1888 and graduated from Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, Ill, in 1906. He entered 
railroad service in 1906 as a chainman on 
the Missouri Pacific, later being promoted 
to rodman. In 1907 he went with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy as a rodman, 
later being advanced to instrumentman and 
to extra gang foreman. In July, 1909, he 
was appointed resident engineer on the con- 
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struction of a line from Herrin, IIl., to Pa- 
ducah, Ky., and in May, 1911, he was 
promoted to roadmaster on the Aurora di- 
vision. Mr. Clarke was advanced to gen- 
eral roadmaster of the McCook division in 
November, 1919, and in October, 1921, he 
was promoted to district engineer of main- 


Herbert R. Clarke 


tenance for the Lines West of the Missouri 
river, with headquarters at Lincoln, Neb. 
In January, 1925, he was advanced to gen- 
eral inspector of permanent way and struc- 
tures for the system, with headquarters at 
Chicago, and in 1927 his jurisdiction was 
extended to include the Colorado & South- 
ern.. In 1931 Mr. Clarke was promoted to 
engineer maintenance of way of the Bur- 
lington Lines (which include also the Ft. 
Worth & Denver City and the Wichita 
Valley), and in January, 1942, he was ad- 
vanced to chief engineer maintenance of 
way. Mr. Clarke has been active for many 
years in the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association and is at present president 
of that association. He. is also a past- 
president of the Roadmasters’ and Main- 
tenance of Way Association of America. 
Mr. Darrow was born at Corning, Iowa, 
on September 2, 1875, and graduated in 


Frank T. Darrow 


civil engineering from Allegheny college, 
Meadville, Pa., in 1897. Before gradua- 
tion, he worked for the Erie for three years 
at Corry, Pa. In 1897, he entered the 
service of the Burlington & Missouri River 
(now the C. B. & Q.), where he was en- 
gaged on location, construction, mainte- 
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nance and bridge work until 1905, when he 
was appointed engineer maintenance of way 
of the Nebraska district. In 1907, Mr. 
Darrow was advanced to principal assistant 
engineer of the Lines West of the Mis- 
souri river, with headquarters at Lincoln, 
Neb. In 1909, after serving for a short 
time as assistant engineer maintenance of 
way at Lincoln, Mr. Darrow was advanced 
to engineer maintenance of way, with the 
same headquarters. In 1918, he was ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer of the Lines 
West of the Missouri river, which position 
he held until January, 1937, when he was 
promoted to chief engineer of the system 
at Chicago. 


MECHANICAL 


A. H. Ostberg, mechanical inspector, 
Lines East of the Missouri river, of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been 
promoted to general mechanical inspector, 
Lines East, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago. 


J. D. Nimmo, general foreman of the 
Gulf, Colarado & Santa Fe at Cleburne, 


_Tex., has been promoted to master me- 


chanic of the Gulf division with head- 
quarters at Silsbee, Tex., succeeding C. F. 
Barnhill, who retired on January 1. 


J. D. Rezner, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the car department of the 


J. D. Rezner 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 26, was born at 
Kirkwood, IIll., on July 13, 1893, and en- 
tered railway service on the Burlington in 
1913 as an agent’s helper at Kirkwood. In 
1914 he became a car repairer at Alliance, 
Neb., and later served as a coach repairer 
and inspector at Omaha, Neb., night fore- 
man of train yard inspectors at McCook, 
Neb., and day foreman of train yard in- 
spectors at Alliance. In February, 1919, 
he was promoted to assistant car foreman 
at Alliance and seven months later he was 
advanced to assistant general car foreman 
at Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Rezner was ap- 
pointed assistant general car inspector of 
the Lines West of the Missouri river, with 
headquarters at Lincoln, in June, 1922, and 
in 1927, he was promoted to general car in- 
spector, Lines East, with headquarters at 
Chicago. In January, 1931, he was trans- 
ferred to the Lines West, with headquarters 
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at Lincoln, and in September, 1937, he was 
appointed superintendent of shops at Have- 
lock, Neb. Mr. Rezner was appointed 
general car foreman at Chicago in October, 
1938, which position he held until, his re- 
cent promotion. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. F. Brown, chief clerk of the general 
storekeeper’s office of the Wabash, has been 
appointed acting general storekeeper during 
the absence of C. L. Wakeman, whose 
entry into the military service was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 26. 


SPECIAL 


Harold L. Wiand has been appointed 
publicity representative of the Eastern _re- 
gion of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


James L. Hays, publicity director of 
the Union Pacific in the Pacific Northwest, 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore., has 
enlisted in the U. S. Navy as chief petty 
officer in a construction battalion of the 
Seabees. 


F. A. Gibbs has been appointed chief 
special agent of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding E. E. Helin, whose 
death on November 28 is reported else- 
where in these ‘columns. 


Harry G. Brandt, who has been on 
leave of absence from the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe as associate director, Western 
region, of rail and truck coordination for 
the Office of Defense Transportation; has 
returned to the Santa Fe as assistant gen- 
eral manager of the department of highway 
motor transport, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. : 


Donald Ashton, whose appoinment as 
publicity director of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the Colorado & Southern, 
the Ft. Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 26, was born at Denver, Colo., 
on October 8, 1897, and attended Salt Lake 
Collegiate Institute (Westminster Col- 
lege), Salt Lake City, Utah, and the 
Wharton School of Finance of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In.August, 1917, he 
enlisted in the U. S. Army as a private, 
later being commissioned as second lieu- 
tenant in the Quartermasters corps. In 
1919 he became advertising manager of 
the Cheyenne (Wyo.) State Leader and 
from 1920 to 1921 he served as secretary of 
the Laramie (Wyo.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Ashton then served for a 
while as commercial agent of the Salt 
Lake & Utah and in 1922 he went with the 
Sacramento (Cal.) Bee as city editor. 
In 1928 he became advertising agent of the 
Great Northern at Seattle, Wash., and in 
1933 he returned to newspaper work as 
night city editor of the Milwaukee ( Wis.) 
Sentinel. In 1935 he went with the.Mo- 
bile (Ala.) Register as an editorial writer 


and the following year, he returned to rail-* 


road service as assistant advertising agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 


with headquarters at Chicago, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion, 
effective December 15. 


OBITUARY 


John Lummis, former auditor of freight 
receipts of the Canadian Pacific, who re- 
tired from that position in 1941, died on 
December 26 at Montreal, Que., at the age 
of 66. 


Guy E. Bramon, who retired in 1935 as 
general auditor of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., died at the 
Wabash hospital in Decatur, IIl., on Janu- 
ary 4. 


Harry H. Knight, for 13 years general 
traffic manager of the Tennessee, Alabama 
& Georgia, with headquarters in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala., died 
January 1, in a Chattanooga hospital. 


Otto Jabelmann, vice-president of re- 
search and mechanical standards of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb., died on 
January 6 at London, England. He was 
51 years old. 


Arthur Hamilton, former vice-presi- 
dent in charge of freight traffic of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, who retired from that 
position in 1935, died on January 2, at his 
winter home at St. Petersburg, Fla., at the 
age of 77. 


Dr. James Thweatt Ross, senior sur- 
geon of the Southern who was chief sur- 
geon of the Georgia, Southern & Florida 
before it was absorbed by the Southern, 
died on December 23 at Macon, Ga., at the 
age of 81. 


Frederick Edward Stoughton, special 
agent in the freight traffic department of 
the New York Central at Weehawken, N. 
J., died of a heart attack on December 30 
at his home at Dumont, N. J., at the age 
of 69. 


Lewis Stockett, who retired on Jan- 
uary 1, 1929, as general superintendent of 
the Coal Mines branch of the department 
of natural resources of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, died recently at Vancouver, B. C. Mr. 
Stockett was born in Ashland, Pa. He was 
mining engineer of the Great Northern and 
general manager of the Great Northern 
Coal Mines from 1895 to 1905 and in the 
latter year went with the Canadian Pacific. 


A. B. Warner, who retired in 1936 as 
superintendent of the Southern division of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex., died at 
his home in El Reno, Okla., on November 
20. Mr. Warner began his railroad: career 
with the Rock Island in 1899 at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, later being transferred to 
Colorado Springs, Colo, where he remained 
until 1905, when he engaged in the con- 
struction of lines in Louisiana. For the 
next four years he was engineer in charge 
of construction of the Cimarron bridge at 
Liberal, Kan., and also of the El Reno ter- 
minals. In 1913 Mr. Warner went to Fort 
Worth as superintendent of the Southern 
division, later being advanced to vice-pres- 
ident and general superintendent of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Gulf (Texas lines of 
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the Rock Island). In 1923 he was ap- 
pointed general manager of the Second 
district of the Rock Island, with headquar- 
ters at El Reno, and nine years later was ° 
granted leave of absence due to ill health, 
Mr. Warner returned to active service jn 
1933 as superintendent of the Southern di- 
vision at Fort Worth, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1936. 


William Neidlinger McGehee, een- 
eral attorney of the Southern, whose death 
on December 17 at Columbus, Ohio, was 
noted in the Railway Age of January 2, was 
born on May 13, 1883, at Guyton, Ga., and 
attended Emory college at Oxford, Ga, 
and Mercer university at Macon, Ga. Be- 
fore entering railroad service, Mr. Mc- 
Gehee practiced, law in Georgia, and on 
January 1, 1919, was appointed examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
returning to his law practice at At!anta, 
Ga., on October 15, 1919. He began his 
career with the Southern on September 1, 
1920, as commerce counsel, and on Septem- 
ber 1, 1940, he was promoted to general 
attorney, the position he was holding at 
the time of his death. 


Roger W. Birdseye, general advertis- 
ing manager of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died suddenly at his home in Evanston, 
Ill., on December 28. Mr. Birdseye was 


born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and attended the 
Horace Mann School and Amherst college. 
He received his early business training in 
New York City with Stephen T. Williams 
& Staff, a firm of efficiency engineers and_ 
pioneers in the use of highly personalized 


direct-by-mail solicitation. He then went 
with the American Real Estate Company 
and later, in 1912, was employed by the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, which 
connection continued until the outbreak of 
the World War. Mr. Birdseye enlisted in 
the Canadian expeditionary force in 1914, 
went to France, was wounded in the bat- 
tle of the Somme, and was invalided home. 
He was awarded the British Distinguished 
Conduct medal. Returning to New York in 
1918, he was employed by the Guaranty 
Trust Company as confidential secretary 
and assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of the advertising department. In 
1921 severe illness, with complicating war 
disabilities, forced him to go to northern 
Arizona for his health. In 1923 he acted 
as contact man. for the U. S. Geological 
Surveys expedition by boat through the 
Grand Canon, and accompanied pack trains 
down practically every passable trail to 
the Colorado River between Lee’s Ferry 
and Peach Springs. These varied experi- 
ences inspired. numerous Southwestern ar- 
ticles that were accepted by travel maga- 
zines, well-known newspapers, and the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. The Santa 
Fe first employed Mr. Birdseye as special 
representative of the advertising depart- 
ment at Santa Fe, N. M., in 1925. His 
work gradually broadened to include the 
preparation of all Santa Fe advertising 
material and in October, 1933, he was 
called to Chicago and appointed assistant 
to the general advertising manager. On 
December 1, 1936, Mr. Birdseye was pro- 
moted to general advertising manager. 
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2 For more than thirty years this company has 










A ; been designing and manufacturing locomotive 


superheaters and also watching their performance 
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This accumulation of specialized experience is 
the reason for the progressive development of loco- 


motive superheaters and the acceptance of Elesco 
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superheater designs as the world’s standard. 
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FOR VICTORY TODAY 


AND SOUND B 





This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
-.. by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 

It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 





Get This Flag Flying Now! 


USINESS TOMORROW 


Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today .. . and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 


War Savings Bonds 





This Space Is a Contribution to America’s Al!-Out War Program ty 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 


Our Name on ALL 

of your Purchasing Department’s 

Inquiry Lists for 

FREIGHT CAR PARTS 
AY— 
Insure Necessary Deliveries 
Reduce Purchase & Maintenance Costs 
Noticeably. 


Some items actually available for immediate shipment: 
2800 6x8x6“D" Couplers 


JOURNAL BOXES 

3000 6 x11, Andrews or Arch-Bar 

3000 5 x9, Andrews or Arch-Bar 

2400 5 x9, Vulcan 

500 4x8, Vulcan 

4700 5 x9, Journal Box Wedges 
100 54x 10, Journal Wedges, Drop Forged 
500 Draft Springs, 734 x 944, D.C. (New) 
350 Bolsters, Cast Steel. Box Type. 


TRUCK SIDE FRAMES 


628 54 x 10, Bettendorf 
425 373 x 10, Andrews 
5 
5 





358 x 10, Vulcan 

664 x 9, Bettendorf 

212 5 x 9, Andrews 

2294 44%x 8, Vulcan 
Bettendorf Company's final inventory of New Truck Frames— 
Bolsters—Center Sill Ends—Fillers—Plate Supports—Draft 
Lugs—Box Lids—Spring Planks, both formed and not formed 
—also their Spring Plank Dies. 


Request our Stock Lists 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL OR TRADE FOR? 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Yeers’ Experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 











139 1—USED BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE—84 Ton 
Class 12-30-1/4-E-114, Construction No. 61159, Oi! 
Burning, Tractive Power: 29,100#, Superheateq 
Wheel arrangement: 2-8-2 } 
1—USED RFC LOCOMOTIVE—50 Ton—Shay 
Lima make, 2 truck, saturated, geared, Factory No. 
2745, Weight 50 ton. 
1—USED RFC LOCOMOTIVE—75 Tcn—Shay 
Willamette make No. 10, geared locomotive, satur- 
ated, Weight 75 ton. 
1—USED RFC_LOCOMOTIVE—120 Ton—Porter 
Mikado type, Oil burning, Tractive power: 30,415 
Ibs. Wheel arrangement 2-8-2. Boiler built for 
200# pressure. Piston valve, Walschart valve gear 
1—USED RFC LOCOMOTIVE—150 Ton—Bald- 
win Class 12-34-1/4-E. Construction No. 41299 
Oil burning, Tractive power 36,500#, Wheel arrange- 
ment 2-8-2 
1—USED RFC LOCOMOTIVE—90 Ton—Shay 
Lima make, 3 truck, saturated, Factory No. 3144 
2—P & H Diesel Shovels, model 650, 114 yard 
capacity, #3883 and 3884, Lift capacity: 36,000 Ibs. 
at 12 foot radius 


For immediate delivery subject to prior sale 


CARLTON-COAST RAILROAD 
LIQUIDATORS 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


414 First Ave. South 
Seattle, Washington 


ALASKA JUNK CO. 


900 S. W. First Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 











FOR SALE 


RAILROAD SCALES, CRANES, 


etc. 
One-BUDA 80 ton. railroad scale, 
46 ft.; One Fairbanks-Morse type 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN E 150 ton railroad scale, 50 ft.; 
one 15 ton Brownhoist locomotive 


Maintenance of Way— crane. Also several overhead elec- 
Mechanical tric traveling cranes; railroad steam 

ec ee locomotives; relaying rails; spikes 
Signal— and bolts. Write for complete in- 
Operating— 


formation. 
Engineers and Firemen— SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
All Supervisors— 


108 N. 2d St., Kansas City, Kans. 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha, Nebraska 





EDUCATIONAL 











WANT TO PURCHASE 


4 inch O. D. boiler tubes; steel 








pipe of all sizes, Valves; Fittings; 
ndustrial plants; mills; railroads; 
trackage; etc. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 


WHEEL LATHE 


36” Niles, No. 5 
(center driven) 
for turning wheels mounted 
on axles 





IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 








WANTED! 

16, 20, 24 or 30 cubic yard 
AIR DUMP CARS 
Any quantity, type, make or loca- 
tion. Also 10 to 30-ten Gas or 

Diesel Locos. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
38 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 








We buy and sell. 
Get our quotations. 








AT BIG SAVINGS 


Locomotives, railroad equipment 
and accessories; machinery; boilers; 
motors; engines and other equip- 
ment. Write, wire or phone for 
prices. 


Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


108 N. 2nd St. Kansas City, Kans. 
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THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 


By Rate P. Jounson, M. E. 
Chief Engineer, The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works 


This authoritative treatise on the 
theory, operation and economics of 
the modern steam locomotive pre- 
sents the results of recent research 
and current practice. Comparisons 
are drawn with Diesel-electric and 
other types of motive power. 

The material has been stripped down 
to fundamentals, with just enough 
background included to indicate the 
paths of development. Tables have 

been carefully checked against latest available data. 


This book will be of particular interest to locomotive de- 
signers, superintendents of motive power, shop superinten- 
dents, master mechanics and engineers concerned with 
motive power. Members of railroad executive committees 
and bankers specializing in railroad securities will find the 
chapters on locomotive economics of special value. Stu- 
dents of mechanical engineering can use the book as a 
sound text on modern locomotive practice. 


550 pages, 100 drawings and photographs, tables, 6x9, 
cloth, $3.50 


SENT ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


S1MMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of JOHNSON’S new book, THE STEAM 
LOCOMOTIVE, on 10 days’ free examination. If I wish to keep 
it I will remit the list price of $3.50. Otherwise I will return the 
book postpaid. 


RAILWAY AGE 








